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MI MME. CHARPENTIER AND HER CHILDREN—RENOIR 


Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 34-35 


LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES~ Animals in Winier 
A Unit on Present-Day Alaska 


An Article~ STAR STUDY IN THE GRADES 


$3.00 A YEAR—40 CENTS A COPY * JANUARY 1947 








AMERICA’S HOME DRINK 


Seven-Up is the favorite drink with happy, 
home-loving families because it’s so fresh- 
flavored and sparkling. It matches the 
merry mood of those who enjoy sharing 


family work and play. 





Lhe ingredients 
of 7-Up are proudly stated on the 
back of every bottle—“contains carbonated 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates, flavor derived from 
lemon and lime oils.” 
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720€,..10 NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





Beautiful Library Sets 





This Beautifully Illustrated Edition of 
Andersen’s & Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales 


IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES * BOXED 
Retail Price $52 


These are the stories, folklere and fancy, that 
were always there as long as we can remember. 
The many beautiful water colors, and fanciful line 
drawings in these two volumes are indeed magic 
casements that open straight out into fairyland. 





‘Kristin 
Lavransdatter 


By SIGRID UNDSET 
IN THREE SEPARATE VOLUMES * BOXED 


Retail Price $732 


A great historical novel which won 
for its author the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature and which seems to be the most 
deeply enjoyed of all the books dis- 
tributed by the Club in twenty years. 





Jane Eyre 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


aad 
Wuthering Heights 


By EMILY BRONTE 
IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES + BOXED 
Retail Price $5 
Few novels have ever held the affection of so 
many readers, year after year, as these two. And 


this is ene of the most beautifully illustrated 
editions in which they have ever been published. 





My Friend Flicka 
Thunderhead 


By MARY O'HARA 
Ulustrated by John Stevart Curry 
Retail Price $572 


This charming story, and its sequel, 
of a sensitive boy an 
very own colt will be loved by all the 
family, both young and old alike. 





Two Beloved Lewis Carroll Masterpieces 


Alice in Wonderland 
& Through The Looking Glass 


IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES * BOXED 


With all the famous Tenniel illustrations, for the 
first time in fuli color 


Retail Price $5% 


The enchanting masterpieces of Lewis Carroll, 
with nearly 100 of the famous TENNIEL drawings. 
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from the Club, PAY LESS, and share in the Club’s book-dividends | 
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a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
You simply pay for the particular books you decide 
to take, and you may take as few as four books- 
of-the-month in any twelve-month period. The 
Club’s judges are sure to choose at least four 
books each year you will be anxious not to miss. 

Since the books you take from the Club are only 
those you would buy anyway, the saving is extraordi- 
nary. The amount you pay for the book-of-the- 
month is the regular retail price—frequently less. 


Be do not pay any yearly subscription fee as 











(A small charge is added to cover postage and other 


\ mailing expenses.) Yet with every second = 
e the 


the-month you take, you receive—free—one of 
Club’s book-dividends. These are beautiful library 
volumes, sometimes two-or-three volume sets, 
sometimes highly popular best-sellers. Last year, 
the retail value of the free books Club members 
received was in excess of $10,500,000—these were 
given, not sold! 

This is how the system works: You receive a 
careful pre-publication report about each book-of- 
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the-month, and at the same time reports about 
all other important new books. Whenever you 
want the book-of-the-month, you let it come. If 
not, you may either specify any other book you 
want, or simply write, “Send me nothing.” 

Thus, you keep yourself unusually well-informed 
about all the new books, you get only those you want, 
you often pay less for them, and —on top of that — 
on the average you get at least 50% more books for 
the money you spend than you otherwise would. 
(Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 


QSOOSSSSSSSS SSS SESS SSS OS FOES SESS SPF FFF EE 


ONE OF THESE NATIONAL BEST-SELLERS ; 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A431 


385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me asa member. [ am to receive free the library set 
selected from the group above; and which I have named below, and for 
every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 
free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase 
at least four books-of-the-month from the Club each full year I am a member 
and I may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four such 
books from the Club. 


“** (choose one of the library sets xt top of pawe) 


eee ere eeeeee POP REO UETOSE LECCE COCO CeCe eee eee eee eee eee eee ree 


Book prices are stightiy bigher in Canada but the Club ships to Canadian members, withent 
ary extra charge for duty, through Book -of -the-Month Club (Canada), Limited. 
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Though the science of nutrition is looked 


upon as one of the great developments of 
our time, man suspected for centuries that 
there was some relation between his eating 
habits and his physical well-being. Primitive 
man, of course, knew nothing of such things. 
His whole life was spent in finding food at all; 
for he had no tools or weapons. Scientists~tell 
us that ancient races like Neanderthal Man 
probably died off as much from malnutrition, 
and a lack of the sunshine vitamin D, as from 
marauding animals and men. 





scientific about it, man was interested in 
what became of the food he ate and what pur- 
pose it served in hisbody. Hippocrates, the Greek 
father of medicine, was much concerned with 
diet, and many of his writings have a modern 
sound: “Growing bodies have the most heat; 
they therefore require the most food,” or “In 
old persons the heat is feeble and therefore 
they require little fuel.” But though in 400 
B.C. man talked about heat and believed food 
disappeared through “insensible as. 
he did not grasp the meaning of these terms. 


4 From that day on, though he was not 





For countless centuries man had suffered 

from obscure ailments which we now know 
to be dietary diseases. These existed particu- 
larly where men were shut up for long periods 
of time on a limited diet, as on shipboard. 
Scurvy was one, and though its cause and cure 
were not understood until our own century, 
as early as 1795 the British navy controlled this 
scourge by administering lemon juice (then 
known as lime) to its seamen. This is the 
origin of the English sailors’ nickname “limies.” 








~ How Eating Habits Have Affected Man’s Well-Being 


Because food was more plentiful for the 

next race of people, Cro-Magnon Man 
survived about 10,000 years until he was ab- 
sorbed by other races moving into Europe. 
These new people had weapons for hunting, 
tools for tilling soil, domesticated food and 
work animals, clothing, fire, and a knowledge 
of cooking and storing food. All this greatly 
increased the range of man’s eating, his diet 
became better balanced, he progressed, and 


civilization began. 



































5 In 1614 a university professor, Sanctorius, 
trying to find out what became of food 
after it was eaten, devised a chair attached to an 
over-head scale in which he could weigh himself 
before and after meals to see how much and 
when his body “insensibly perspired.” The 
science of chemistry did not exist at this time, 
however, and so his findings did not greatly 
further man’s knowledge of nutrition. 




















Towards the end of the 19th century a 

young Dutch scientist, Christian Eijkman, 
was sent to Java to discover why the natives 
were dying in the government prison. Rumor 
said poison was put in their food. But Eijkman 
found that something had been left out. In 
polishing rice to make it look nice, some life- 
giving substance had been removed. Later 
scientists gave a name to this substance: vita, 
Latin for life; and amines from chemistry terms. 
And that is how vitamins came to be known. 
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3 When. Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeru- 
salem he selected a group of noble boys 
as courtiers, As part of their training these 
youths were to dine on the Emperor's food. 
But one of them, Daniel, objected to the rich 
diet and asked that their simpler, native foods 
be put to a ten-day test. At the end of this 
period, so superior was their condition that 
Daniel and his brothers were permitted to 
continue on pulse (porridge) and water; and 
when they were brought before the king these 
boys won favor over all the children of Judah. 





Following in Sanctorius’ footsteps came 

several young scientists who discovered 
the elementary principles of chemistry. Through 
their interest in air they began experiments 
in breathing: It was the French nobleman, 
Lavoisier, who found that respiration was a 
measure of food burning in the body. Because 
he was first to recognize the relationship be- 
tween the food we eat and the energy we 
expend, Lavoisier is called the father of nutri- 
tion. The next century, scientists analyzed food 
and set the calorie as a unit of measurement. 


9 Since then many learned men have applied 
themselves to the study of our eating 
habits. As a result, countless briiliant dis- 
coveries have been made; more will yet un- 
doubtedly be revealed for the future betterment 
of man. Now that we know the vital role food 
plays, it is possible to create correct eating 
habits in the most significant first months of 
life. By starting tiny babies on enriched, nutri- 
tionally-important, Heinz Strained Foods, good 
eating habits can be encouraged, and a founda- 
tion in good health established, heretofore 
unparalleled in man’s history. 
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Now students can easily 
; produce beautiful ceramic- 
like pottery and sculpture 
- ip an unlimited varia- 
tion of colors and textures 
. with a hard finish 
that needs no firing. 


Send for FREE information 
on Piasti-Giaze. 


For MODELING ond SCULPTURE ~ 


without firing! 
















TEACHERS 





28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, 


AGENCY 


Ulinois 


aes 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of edacation. 
Each executive in order to help the students in r: 
charge is seeking oppertunity to give 

teachers, Through our — so many outstanding > 





tors. Gardibvee & asthe Wii. 


and 
Member N.A.T.A. 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


32 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


Teachers imperatively needed in all departments. 
for emergency vacancies and 1947. 
throughout entire West and Alaska. Free Life Membership. 


Enroll now 


Unequalled opportunities 





~~ ————_ = 
ROCKY M7. TEACHERS 
Wad 


AGE 


110 U. S.NAT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 





TEACHERS COME WEST. 
1000's of Teachers and Supervisors needed for entire West 
including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest salaries, Unex- 
celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc- 
cessful in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. M—WNATA. 








The Southwest 


TEACHER is Calling You! 


Beyond question the Southwest offers the great- 
est promise over any area of the entire country. 
Write for blank immediately. ney organ- 
ized by present manager, W. A. Bynum, 1903. 
BYNUM TEACHERS AGENCY 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
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PHOTOS 


‘17 


Finest real photo copies, size 24x 3, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
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CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
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Teachers Wanted 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, Seulder. Coto. Te « 


the West fully. 
tures from original for $1.60 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free Wnreliment. Once 


teacher placement bureau in the 
We will make 5@ application pic- 
Once a member always a member. 
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mand. Salaries $1800 and up. 


Advance while salaries ate exceptional and a great teacher de- 
We have positions im all depart- 
SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box 4035, Albuquerque, N.M. 














66 JOSEPH C. THOMSON @ 


N THE course of the years, the 
] signature “J.C. Thomson” has 
become’ familiar to many hun- 
dreds of thousands of subscribers 
to THE Instructor. For four 
decades Mr. Thomson was circu- 
lation manager of the magazine, 
and the company’s direct-mail 
advertising generally bore his sig- 
nature. Since 1935,he had been 
company vice-president also. 

Mr. Thomson’s death on No- 
vember 12, after a long period of 
ill health, was the second severe 
loss in officer personnel sustained 
by the company since the first of 
October. The passing of the presi- 
dent, Miss Helen Mildred Owen, 
on October 14 was recorded in 
the December 1946 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 

Joseph C. Thomson was born 
in Hobart, Delaware County, 
New York,.in the western foot- 
hills of the Catskill Mountains, 
a son of Robert and Helen Craig 
Thomson. When he came to 
Dansville in 1901, from his boy- 
hood home, he was a young man 
of twenty-one, energetic, enter- 
prising, eager to succeed. He was 
a valuable acquisition for the 
young company. which had been 
founded only ten years earlier by 
Frederick A. Owen and which 
was then known as Instructor 
Publishing Company. Within a 
few years, he saw the business 
move from quarters that had be- 
come cramped to a large new 
plant—one whith looked huge in 
those days but which has since 
had to be enlarged still further. 

The plant expansion was neces- 
sitated by increasingly wide rec- 
ognition of THE INsTRUCTOR as 
a leader among magazines for 
elementary teachers, and by the 
phenomenal success of “The In- 
structor Literature Series,” “The 
Instructor Entertainment Series,” 
and other material for teachers. 

When Mr. Thomson: began his 
work with the company, in: the 
early 1900’s, the schools expected 
children to come and be taught— 
to absorb what was presented to 
them. Now, forty years later, 
teachers are regarded as guides 
in the learning process—not as 
benevolent dictators. The teacher 
of today must have a type of 
classroom material which fits the 
newer conception; and school 
publishers must supply it. 

Mr. Thomson, remaining young 
in spirit, was able to change with 
the times. _He was more enthusi- 
astic.over the latest issue of THE 
INstRucToR than over any pre- 





ceding one—more eager to pro- 
mote the teaching aids currently 
published by the company than 
those shipped to customers in the 
early days. 

The energy and enterprise with 
which Mr. Thomson entered on 
his career so long ago did not de- 
sert him until he became critical- 
ly ill in the autumn of 1945, 
After many months he regained 
some of his strength, and once 
more his associates heard his quick 
step and animated voice. How- 
ever, the hope that he might re- 
sume his usual routine was not to 
be realized. 

As head of the Circulation De- 
partment of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
Mr. Thomson directed a large 
force of employees, and a vast 
amount of detail passed through 
his hands. Coming to the com- 
pany originally as a bookkeeper, 
he never forgot his early training 
or overlooked the necessity for 
keeping the most careful and ac- 
curate subscription and sales. rec- 
ords. In fulfilling other business 
responsibilities, he was equally 
punctilious and methodical. 

Although he never thrust him- 
self forward to gain public at- 
tention, Mr. Thomson quietly 
contributed much to the com- 
munity where he made his home 
—as a member of the Dansville 
Board of Trade and the Rotary 
Club, as a Mason and a onetime 
trustee of his church, as a mem- 
ber of the local Board of Educa- 
tion and, for eighteen years in 
earlier life, as a member of a vol- 
unteer fire company. 

By nature Mr. Thomson was 
democratic, and his hobbies and 
other interests were such as to 
give him many points of friendly 
contact not only with other offi- 
cers and department heads but 
with Owen Company employees 
and the community in general. 
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HOW TO USE. - 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


~ Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 
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Fase AFTER the cutting of snow- 
gd flakes, children in the seventh 
and eighth grades might like to paint 
a decorative panel with a large snow- 
flake’ design and a skater, or just 
several big snowflake designs. 





Page SOME interesting lessons in de- 
$1 sign can easily follow this one. 
Have each child make three or four 
bright-colored balls on his paper, 
arranging them as he wishes. To 





O pro- 
‘rently 
y than 







in the give a continuous pattern, the teach- 

er may suggest that each child make 
e with all of his balls the same color. The 
ed of teacher may then say, “You made 
ot di such interesting designs several days 


yy ago that I know you can use these 
itical- balls for centers of big imaginary 
1945, flowers. You may use as many col- 


rained ors as you wish, but make all your 
flowers alike. When the flowers are 
once 
: finished, put some stems and leaves 
quick on them.” 
How- 
ht re- Page CHILDREN of all ages like to 
10t to paint snow pictures. If the 
pictures are mounted, gray or blue 
mountings are preferable to white. 
n De- ; 
There is usually more than enough 
CTOR, white in a snow scene without adding 
large white objects. Dark houses in colors 


vast (red, green, black, and dark gray) 


‘ough improve the picture. Bright red, 
con. blue, brown, black, green, or purple, 
for clothing, show off. better than 
apes, yellow and orange. 
ining Children enjoy painting on black 
’ for paper if tempera paints are available. 
d ac- 
rec- Paces ACTION figures and children 
Sanaa ’ in snow suits are easy to paint, 
but some teaching is necessary, in or- 
ually der to give 95 per cent of the group 
the tools with which to paint origi- 
him- nal pictures. On page 40 is described 


: at- a method found useful by one teach- 
er. Page 33 has illustrations which 


sect will help children in drawing people 
_— standing still. They can also see how 
ome mittens are made, how the hair is 
ville shown below the hood, and how sim- 
tary ply the feet in overshoes are drawn. 
sa Page THESE casy drawings will be 
jem - 36 ‘ 
very useful to primary teach- 
. ers. They can be used in this way. 
5 in 1. A child may write a simple 
vol- story about his dreams. He may 
draw himself in his own bed, with 
‘was the pattern of his own blanket or 
bedspread showing. In light crayon 
and lines, almost invisible, he may draw 
| to the objects and people in his dreams. 
idly 2. Some child may like to draw 
ofhi- herself and her friend looking at 
but dolls and toys in her bedroom. One 


or more dolls may be on the bed, or 
poss the bed may show as part of the 
l. background in the picture, 





























3. When children write a letter to 
an absent classmate, they may like to 
draw little sketches to accompany it. 

4. Make a health poster. Show a 
bed with a window. near by. Have 
the curtain blow to indicate that the 
window is open. Include the slogan 
“We need fresh air when we sleep.” 


Page ANYTHING using. an electric 
37 fight thrills children. They 
will thoroughly enjoy making slides 
and will eventually realize that the 
better one draws the more pleasure 








>. 


one obtains from. seeing. his slides. 
We need many“problems*which will 
make ‘children wish to draw. 
Children will think of various sub- 
jects to make into blueprints. There 


‘ is a fascination to this work, which 


seems like magic to them. One sug- 


‘gestion for using blueprints is as 


follows. 

If a group is studying the farm, 
cut out animals, farmer, haystacks, 
and so on, and lay on large blueprint 
paper to make a picture. Children 
like to do these group pictures, 





Page. THESE.-silhouettes will help 

children when they make night 
scenes.. They like to draw the dark 
form of a horse on a hiil; a horse and 
rider on a westérn ranch, silhouetted 
against a dark blue sky; a horse and 
rider m a blizzard; a rider carrying a 
lantern; or a mounted policeman on 
a city street. 


. SOME children may wish to 

model their older sisters in for- 
mal dress at a dance; others may wish 
to model characters in books. 
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Gro.ier Society PuBLICATIONS 


Write for detailed information on school and 
library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


20 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 


7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
12 Vols. 


@ BUILDING AMERICA 
iI Vols. 


(Attractive discounts to schools and libraries.) 


5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 
61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH | 
LATEST REVISIONS 5 


Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- 


ples, these educational publications are de- 


@ BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
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GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 


: 
range of purely reference works, except Grolier ; 


re Se 


signed not alone to improve scholarship but 
also to-.lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 
distinctive and effective. 
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NEW. OPERETTAS 


The Goarecrow’s Friend, a short 
and Upper grades, by Millis Carerly and Dorothy Mc- 


operetta for middle 


Ca Playing time, about an hour. 
fleld near a fa ‘ourteen songs. 

farmer and “hie wife; their seven sons and seven _ = ~ 
ters; the scarecrow; chorus of crows; chorus of scare- 
crows. Refreshingly different; fully ‘tested in produc- 
tion. Books, 75 cents each, No royalty. Purchase 
of ten books required, 


TE A 
The 


ngtime Phantasy, a miniature operetta, unison 
» adapted from Oscar Wilde's 
7 “2 | ar and libretto by Mildred 
Wadsworth, Thoroughly tested in productions at 
Dayton, Ohio. Playing time about 3 
beautiful and we ve operetta, with 12 musical 
rmumbers. No royalty. Purchase of 10 
books required for Pietasting rights. 
The Young King, a three-act operetta for upper 
py and junior high. Adapted from Oscar Wilde's 
ory of the same title. Music by Gladys Heathcock 
Bouthwick: dialogue and lyrics by Nellie McO 
dance instructions by Ruth Ferguson. Tested at Tudor 
School, Indianapolia. 3, tbe. No royalty. Pur- 
chase of 8 books req 


Write for 48-page catalog 
of Plays for Ohiidren. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
7911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Hlinols 


ANAGAN’S 


ors 
















Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog al 

















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST... . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 


OLLEGE 










college, cul 
this eS. Sk A 4 
teday. Why pence 


free, "Yourself 
University Keys 40. bPack Plave, New York 





courses 
Mid-year term: 


ee re 





altcal Sor Course 


ae 


 yoor Ee See 
tehoo!. Dept. 23. Drexet at Seth, Chicase 37 








W ANTE D tecare members 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
Bible. Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., N.Y.C. 23 
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Tue SNow 


The snow is falling all around 
Until it falls upon the ground. 


The children get their sleighs and go 


_ Up on the hill covered with snow. 


First they run and then they flop, 

Then down the hill without a stop. 

Up on the hill they go once more, 

And then they sleigh-ride to their 
door. 

Pupits OF GRADE 2 


Public School, Winfield Park, N,J. 
ROsALIND BucHsBauM, Teacher 


The couplet is a good rhyme 
scheme to use for 4 group poem. 


Sky 
Across the big blue sky 
Many airplanes fly. 
But when dark clouds roll around 
They hurry to the ground. 
Harz Puarts, 2nd Grade 


‘Steerman School, — W. Va. 


Vimcmiua Auvit, Teac 


Some children enjoy putting their 
thoughts into little verses because 
the result satisfies their liking for 
rhythm and completeness. 


THe SQumRREL 


A squirrel ran up a tree. 

He sat looking down on me. 

He seemed to say, 

“How long are you going to stay?” 


THomas LuTHER PLANT, 3rd Grade 
Public School, Lone Grove, Texas 
Mary Forman, Teacher 


This verse tells us something about 
the boy who wrote it: that he can see 
a point of view other than his own; 
and that he has a sense of humor. 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic is-a lot of fun 
If you know how it is done. 
Add, subtract, and multiply, 
You can do it if you try. 


I could do it all the day, 
Without stopping once to play. 
Arithmetic is a lot of fun 

If you know how it is done. 


Jormnie Gopparn, 3rd Grade 
Horace Mann Laboratory School, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 

Dapnne VY. Cross, Teacher 


Johnnie’s teacher says that he 
wrote this poem in the “Do what you 
would like to do” period, after his 
class had written many group poems. 


Poor RicHARD’s ALMANAC 


This book was printed every year 

With stories everyone liked to hear, 

It had lists of months and lists of 
kings, 

And changes in the moon and all dif- 
ferent things. 


Pau ScHNARE, 44h Grade 
Brown School, Berlin, N.H. 
Mrprep K. Berman, Teacher 


When they were finding out about 
Benjamin Franklin, Paul and his class- 
mates composed many verses about 
hi ~ 3 - This - ivlishm ts. 
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‘THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 





This department is devoted to 
verse written by children. Con- 
tributions must be submitted by 
you, as the teacher, with a letter 
explaining the conditions under 
which the verse was written. Send 
only verse which you are sure is 
a pupil's own work, preferably 
that which has been done in 
school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. 
Use a separate sheet for each poem 
and include the pupil’s name and 
grade, name and address of the 
school, and your name. We do 
not acknowledge or return these 
contributions. Send verse to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 











New YEAR 


New Year, what do you have for me? 

I would like to and see. 

The old year brought me many good 
things; 

Now I wonder what the new year 
brings. 

Bmma DEAN Prince, 4¢h Grade 

Elementary School, Magee, Miss. 

LoryE M. Rocers, Teacher 


Perhaps ap adult could not express 
his feeling about the new year more 
exactly than has this fourth-grader. 


Our Eskimo FRIENDS 


In the land of ice and snow 

And strong northern winds, 
Where winter nights fade slow 
Live our strange Eskimo friends. 


Their shining, quick, brown eyes 
Look kindly from small faces, 
And in honest hearts lie 

A love for all happy races. 


They have no beds like ours to sleep 
on; 
No chairs to use when they are 


weary. 

But they have fur rugs to creep on, 

And stone lamps to make them 
cheery. 


Over hills and mountain trails 

Sleds are pulled by large dogs. 

Their faithful work never fails 

To bring them safely through the 
fogs. 


Mary BertHa WELLS, 44h Grade 
Robert E. Lee School, Danville, Va. 
GERTRUDE B. STANFIELD, Teacher 


Do you notice an unusual number 
of rhyming words in this poem? 


Tue Frost 


Frost drew on my windowpane 
Little houses along a lane 
And butterflies with crystal wings, 
Little falls and running springs, 
A forest—oaks with leaves outspread 
And mountain pines with pointed 
heads— 


Then along came the golden sun 

And they vanished one by one. 
ARLENE CROUTHERS, 5th Grade 
Bryant School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Marcaret A. McGovern, Teacher 

Arlene has made a word picture as 
exquisite in its way as the frost pic- 
ture it describes. 








THe SuN 


I like to watch the sun go down. 

It looks like a purple and scarlet 
gown. 

As it sinks down behind a big hill 

The night grows darker and still. 

The sun is just a ball of fire 

And not a big electric wire. 


As the sun comes in the morning, 
jumping, leaping, 

He finds all the people are sleeping. 

RIcHARD GREEN, 6th Grade 

Public School, Zearing, Ill. 

Vircinta Myer, Teacher 


Richard has used rhyme, rhythm, 
and picturesque vocabulary in reveal- 
ing his impressions of the sun. 


Have You Ever Been To Persia? 


Have you ever been to Persia 
And seen the country there? 

The land of deserts, hills, and dunes, 
This country, oh, so fair? 


The deserts and the country ‘round 
In Persia, you will find, 

All seem to have a dreamy air 
That settles in the mind. 


If anyone should ask you, then, 
If Persia you have seen 

Tell him that you’ve seen the land 
But only in a dream. 


Nancy Pautson, 6¢h Grade 

John Edwards School, Port Edwards, 
Wisconsin 

MLprED PerscHKE, Teacher 


Nancy was inspired to write this 
poem while her grade was preparing 
a play to culminate a unit on Persia. 


MonTHS 


January is the month of snow, 
With cold winds that howl and blow. 


February has birthdays galore, 
From Washington to Mr. Moore. 


March has winds that blow 
Which if you live here you will know. 
April has rains and showers, 
It makes grass grow tall like towers. 


May makes wonderful colored flowers, 
They come from April’s extra 


showers. 
June is when the school lets out, 
And children are playing all about. 
July is when the hot sun will shine, 
And people quit working at about 
nine. 
August has July’s hot sun, 
With people having lots of fun. 
Children go back to school in Sep- 
tember 
To.see just what they can remember. 
October is the month of Halloween, 
When ghosts and goblins may be seen. 
November is the month of thanks, 
When people should not be old cranks. 
December is the month of cheer, 
The very best of all the year. 
ARTHUR CRANE, 8¢h Grade 


Public School, Fife, Mont. 
Emma Novak, Teacher 


This is a subject almost any child 
might enjoy writing a poem about. 
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KENNETH A. PLOUGH 
PRESIDENT 


Kenneth A. Plough, subscrip- 
tion agency manager for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, and since 1935 sec- 
retary of F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, was chosen president 
of the firm at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors.on November 


21, to fill the vacancy caused by 


the death of Helen Mildred Owen 
on October 14. Except for a 
wartime interval in 1918-20, he 
has been associated with the busi- 
ness since shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Syracuse University 
in 1914, Prior to 1930, he rep- 
resented the company in Des 
Moines and San Francisco. ° 
Mr. Plough is a past president 
of the Dansville Exchange Club, 
and from January 1943 to Jan- 
uary 1946 he was chairman of 
Clara Barton Chapter No. 1, 
American Red Cross—guiding its 
accelerated wartime activity. 


7 Looking Forsand a 


NEW OFFICERS 


To replace the late Joseph C. 
Thomson as vice-president, the 
board elected John C. Ouderkirk, 
who began to do field work for 
the company in 1913. He oper- 
ated a state agency at Topeka, 
Kansas, and later for a number of 


_years was western manager with 
- offices in Des Moines, Iowa. He 


has been field director, stationed 
at Dansville, since 1935. Years 
of experience with school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and teacher- 
training schools have familiarized 
him with educational needs. 

Miss Mary E. Owen, formerly 
assistant secretary of the Owen 
Company and associate editor of 
Tue INstrucrTor, has been elect- 
ed secretary of the company and 
editor of THE INstrucTor. (See 
the article below.) 

Clyde E., Shults, of Hornell, 
New York, a lawyer and finan- 
cier, who was company treasurer 
from 1909 to 1917, has held 
this same office since 1943. 

A new post, that of executive 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, is filled by E. Stanley 
Copeland, Jr., associated with the 
business since 1942, first as east- 
ern advertising manager of THE 
INsTRUCTOR, and more recently 
as assistant to the president, and 
assistant vice-president. He is a 
graduate of Colgate University 
in the class of 1929. 


NEW EDITOR 


Identified since 1921 with the 
Editorial Department of the com- 
pany bearing her father’s name, 
and for a number of years associ- 
ate editor of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
Mary E. Owen brings to the post 
of editor rich experience in ed- 
ucational magazine work. 

The immediate editorial direc- 
tion of THe Instructor de- 
volved upon her when her sister, 
the late Helen Mildred Owen, 
became president of the Owen 
Company in 1941. She therefore 
is continuing as head of the 
staff, rather than assuming new 
responsibilities. 

Miss Owen’s association with 
the company began when edi- 
torial offices were maintained in 
Rochester, New York. In 1936 
these offices were transferred to 
Dansville. 

Rochester was Miss Owen’s 
home during her earlier years. 
Following graduation from: East 
High School, in that city, she 
attended Smith College, from 
which she was graduated in 1917. 
For two years she taught in 
Priricipia School, St. Louis, and 





in 1920, after graduate work in 
the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, recéived 
the degree of Master of Arts. 
Miss Owen is a past president 
of the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America. She is a life 
member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and a member 
also of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the 
National Society for the Study 
of Education, the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship, the New York 
State Teachers Association, and 
Pi Lambda Theta (an honorary 
educational fraternity). 

















ive new series of Teach-O-Flimstrips, now ready, will re- 
inforce your instructional methods by vitalizing the learning experience. 


_Primary Grades Social Studies Series—community Hecrers 


This series shows the activities of firemen, policemen, communication workers, trans- 
portation workers (2 Teach-O-Filmstrips), and storekeepers. Each of the six, bi. & wh., 
35 mm. Filmstrips in this series is approx. 40 frames in length. 


$18.00. Each Teac’ 


Primary Grades rbrithmetic Serdes—primary aritHmeric 


This series teaches a basic understanding of numbers and their use, It presents a partic! 
coverage of the material studied in the first three grades. Each of the six, bil. & wh., 
35 mm, Filmstrips in this series is approx. 40 frames in length. Price of the Series, 


$18.00. Each Teac 


Middle 





h-O-Filmstrip, $3.00. 


h-O-Filmstrip, $3.00. 


Sertes 


—THE DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF AMERICA 


This series teaches the history of: (1) The Introduction—The Age of Discovery; (2) The 
Story of the Vikings; (3) How Columbus Discovered America; (4) Cortez Conquers 
Mexico; (5) The Golden Age of Spanish Discovery; (&) The English Sea Dogs; (7) The 
Founders of New France; (8) How Our Country Was Discovered and Explored—-Summary 
and Review. Each of the eight, bi. & wh., 35 mm. Filmstrips is approx. 40 frames In 


length. Price of t 


Dunior High School Health Education Series—roovs AND NUTRITION 


A series for classes in Health Education, General Science, Consumer Education, and 
Home Economics. This: series teaches a basic understanding of selection of foods, 
balanced diets, consumer problems in purchasing foods, and other food aspects. Each 
of the five 35 mm. Filmstrips, in color is approx. 40 frames in length. Price of the series, 


he Series, $24.00. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip, $3.00. 


$25.00. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip, $5.00. 


and Senior 


A TALE OF TWO 


the story; Part |! 
of the Lories $7. 


A FREE functional Teaching Guide is now being prepared for each of these series of Filmstrips. 






50.. Each Teach-O-Filmstrip $2.50. 


Ct wish ont the Teach-O-Filmstrips on the list which | have 


attached. 

(0 SEND BILL 
(] Send me your colorful, NEW brochure about: 

(1 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS (Illustrated) 

(0 TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Recordings 
(J Send me folder on: [7] Tri-Purpose Projector 

CD Portable Electric Phonographs 


NAME. 1 TEACH, 


stimulus 
TO LEARNING 


Price of the Series, 


om 4 


The three, bi. & wh., 35 mm. Filmstrips in this series contain the most important stills 
from the M-G-M picture, "A Tale of Two Cities"—Part |, “Plot Study,"" a summary of 
1, “Character Study"; and Part lil, “Historical Background." Price 








[i PAYMENT ENCLOSED 











STATE. 





AUDIO-VISUAL-DIVISION 


Popular Science Publishing Co.,. Inc. 
NEW YORK 10, -N. Y. 


353 FOURTH AVE., 


or See Your Local Distributor 








Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Copyright 1904, by B. A. Perry 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘he Pere Pictures 


Used in schools all over the country to help educate and inspire the 


child with the influences that have guided civilization. 


2260 beautiful reproductions from the world’s greatest masterpieces 
of art; famous paintings by the old masters; portraits of eminent 


Two Cents each for 30 or more. 5% x 8. 


historical and geographical scenes; architecture and sculpture. 
Attractive, educational, and inexpensively priced at only 


A smaller size, 3 x 3%, at One Cent each for 60 or more. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 popular art subjecis, or 30 for 


children, You will be pleased with them. 


Order pictures for February birthdays NOW. A set of 30 on Wash- 


ington, Lincoln, and Longfellow for 60 cents. 


Catalogue with 1600 miniature illustrations in it for Fifteen Cents. 








ef 
72 #0 hw 
mo Gs Each 
Sliver Plated § $1.10 $1.00 
Each Gold Plated 1.80 1,20 
$2.25 Silver 1.60 1.40 
1-10Gold Filled 81.00 1.88 


‘SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Be a Detective ~» Name 
Qatmeal’s 4 Keys to Health! 


(MORE CLUES IN PARAGRAPH AT BOTTOM OF PAGE) 


MY NAME IS ] 3 





““My chief purpose is to help you grow! 
I help build new tissues throughout your 
body, and ‘repair’ those;that show signs 
of normal ‘wear’. And you must have me 
for stamina. You can see how especially + 
important I am to boys and girls who 
want to grow talland gain strong muscles 
for games and sports! Some of my im- 
portant food sources are eggs and meat. 
In breakfast cereals, whole-grain oat- 
meal is my best source. W hat’s my name?” 





, 


“If you want rosy cheeks and lots of pep, 
you should eat foods that provide a great 
deal of me! I’m a ‘key’ mineral your body 
uses to build new red blood cells. While 
you're growing, rich red blood is neces- 
sary to feed the tissues and make you 
strong. Ask for foods that I’m in to help 
keep from getting pale and tired. In oat- 
meal, you'll get more of me than in any 
other natural cereal. Do you know my 
name?” 


OATMEAL LEADS ALL NATURAL CEREALS THESE 4 “KEY” WAYS! 
There’s a good reason why delicious Quaker Oats can help you 
grow tali and strong ... can help you gain pep and mental alert- 
ness. Quaker Oats is a natural whole-grain cereal with none of the 
important nutritional elements, minerals and vitamins removed! 
Nature gave oatmeal more FOOD-IRON, more VITAMIN Bi, 
more FOOD-ENERGY and more PROTEIN than any other cereal 
grain. Make Quaker Oats your breakfast habit! It’s good for you 
and good-tasting, too! 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 


PM CALLED 





“The ‘spark-plug’ Vitamin is another 
name for me! I act on the fuel foods you 
eat and make them go to work. I was 
named when it was found I could pre- 
vent beriberi. Natural whole-grain ce- 
reals are good sources from which to get 
me, the best being oatmeal. What’s my 
name? Better find out, ‘cause I’m great 
for vitality, mental alertness, and stimu- 
lating a healthy appetite!” 





IS MY NAME! 


“I’m to your body what gasoline is to a 
car! Eat foods containing me so that you 
can run, play, think, walk—even breathe! 
I’m the fuel your body burns in order to 
carry on all life functions. I contribute to 
thé maintenance of heat in your body, 
and I supply your muscles with the 
‘power’ they need in order to work. Oat- 
meal contains more of me than any other 
cereal! What’s my name?” 


Quaker Oats 
and Mother's Oats 
are the same 
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Harold M.I ambert , 


THIS picture will encourage spontaneous ex- to develop experience stories for enriching 
pression, both oral and written, at any grade _ the reading program of primary pupils and 
level. Use it also, in lieu of real experiences, of retarded pupils in the intermediate grades. 
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CULTIVATE YOUR. PERSONALITY 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Guest Lecturer, “The Reader's Digest”; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, ‘Atlanta, Georgia 


A of us teach more by what we are than 
by what we say or know. Our person- 
ality speaks out before we open a book or ut- 
ter a word. What are the forces, therefore, 
that make personality effective? 

In my humble opinion, one’s personality is 
made by the care of the body, the thoughts of 
the mind, the motives of the heart, and the 
persons and things in which we are interested. 
Very often we hear someone speak as though 
personality were an inherited characteristic. 
““Wasn’t she born under a lucky star?” we ex- 
claim, as we see some appropriately dressed 
person walk across a floor, greeting everyone 
with unmistakable charm, and leaving all, 
old and young, high and low, with some 
pleasant memory of a kind word or a gentle 
smile. No, dear friend, that charm was not 
a gift of the gods, nor directly attributable to the genes or the 
chromosomes. It came from the cultivation of physical, men- 
tal, social, and spiritual qualities which we all possess to some 
degree. Since our effect on the world is dependent on per- 
sonality, the cultivation of it is of supreme importance for 
the teacher, both for her own benefit and in order that she 
may be able to help her pupils. 

A study made in the senior classes of high schools revealed 
that less than 50 per cent of the students could recall the names 
of half their grade-school teachers. Surely this demonstrates 
that there is need for more impressive personalities in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is possible for every teacher to possess 
charm of person sufficient to make her effective in such a de- 
gree that she will be remembered and emulated. How? In 
answer, I beg you to follow these simple rules. 

1. Make your body a pleasure to see because of its cleanli- 
ness, and its forceful, rhythmic, and graceful movements and 
actions. Abundant health, showing in the glow of the cheeks, 
the glint of the eye, the lift of the chest, the poise of the head, 
and the easy movement of the body, somehow brings into your 
own consciousness a feeling which whispers: “I am well, I am 
strong, I am poised, I am ready to meet any circumstance.” 
With this declaration, power enters, showing itself first to 
yourself and then entrancing others. 

Fewer hours spent in cramped positions over books or labor- 
atory drawings and more days at rowing, hiking, dancing, and 
walking will bring grace to your posture and charm to your 
everyday activities before a class. More than a third of the 
teachers I see walk miserably, stand awkwardly, and sit dis- 
gustingly. Classes in how to sit, how to walk, and how to 
stand would add immeasurably to teaching efficiency and to 
happiness for teacher and child. Every school should have 
many full-length mirrors so that teachers and children could 
see themselves as others see them. Longer life, better looks, 
happier people, and sweeter and more effective personalities 
would result. 

2. Secondly, a teacher should be a model of neatness 
and appropriateness in dress. This is true of men as well as 
women. A modern physician or dentist would never appear 
before his patients without immaculate cleanliness of body and 
raiment. Should teachers be less careful? Except where 
needed, as in shop, garden, or laboratory, we should never wear 
smocks or overalls. Our pupils should see us at our best. The 
very consciousness of being appropriately dressed adds much 
charm to personality. 

3. As the body is clean, robust, healthy, graceful, and prop- 
erly clothed, a sense of pride comes into the mind; but if that 
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mind is vacant or has ignoble thoughts, this 
pride may disappear. Only a mind that is 
full of great truth can long retain personal 
charm. One need not know everything in 
order to possess a good personality, but there 
must be a thirst for ever-broadening knowl- 
edge. An age of specialists and specialization 
may produce much information, but it will 
be sterile in great personalities. Only broad 
knowledge, or.a deep desire for it, can bring 
forth the cultured mind and the many-sided 
individual. It is the many facets of the dia- 
mond, flashing now red, now green, now vio- 
let, that give charm to the stone. 

He who talks continually on one topic is 
liable to be a bore. A teacher’s knowledge 
must be broader than one grade or one sub- 
ject. “The world is my parish,” cried John 
Wesley, and he attracted both the hardened miner and the 
silk-clad, bejeweled Lady Huntington. “All knowledge is 
my domain,” must be the basic thought of any teacher who 
would interest, hold, and inspire youth. The teacher whose 
idea of education is bounded on the south by a grammar- 
school certificate, on the west by a high-school diploma, on 
the north by a bachelor’s degree, and on the east by an M.A., 
is doomed to failure as a personality. Education for personal 
development learns from all things: nature, little children, 
primitive souls, great and experienced men and women. We 
must learn also through thought, meditation, memory, and 
comparison. The knowledge-hungry, wisdom-thirsty soul has 
no boundaries, north, west, south, or east. 

The teacher who can be genuinely enthusiastic about many 
aspects of knowledge, who can talk fluently and accurately 
about one or two, and show deep, genuine listening interest in 
others, will find the percentage of alert pupils in his or her 
charge constantly growing. Let no one say that, as a teacher, 
you can talk only of French or mathematics, or literature, or 
the second or fifth grades. Think of the mind of man, and of 
your own mind in particular, as having sufficient brain cells to 
comprehend much knowledge. 

You have eleven billion brain cells. A great psychologist 
is my authority for this statement: “No man has ever used as 
much as 15 per cent of his brain.” Let us use a larger propor- 
tion for more and more subjects. Just as a change of occupa- 
tion is the best recreation, so passing from the contemplation 
of one theme to another may clear our minds for a closer, 
more minute study of our specialty. The teacher of whom 
her pupils can boastfully say to others, “My teacher can tell 
you something about nearly everything,” will always inspire 
and hold a class and will send them out as genuine seekers 
after truth. 

4. To develop a pleasing personality, the motives of the 
heart and the deep purposes of life must be pure and elevating. 
One simple rule will almost suffice. “Think of others first.” 
The teacher who cultivates the habit—difficult at first but al- 
ways growing easier—of thinking of, and planning for, a kind 
word or a good deed for her most annoying arid exasperating 
pupil will find herself not only winning that child, but gaining 
for herself a pleasing personality. 

Each person is just a spark from the divine personality, and 
that spark needs but the breath of your love blowing upon it, 
in kindly word and noble deed, to fan it into a flame to light 
the world. The recognition of this fundamental truth is the 
real motivation of heart which will change just an ordinary 
human being into a great personality. Try it. 
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our first-grade children had 
learned many words, and had be- 
come familiar with the letters of 
the alphabet. They could there- 
fore begin wordbooks. 

We used seven sheets of tablet 
paper and folded each sheet once, 
thus making twenty-eight pages 
in all. The covers for the book 
were made of construction pa- 
per. Two holes were punched in 
the center of the folded side and 
each child brought from home a 
ribbon or a pretty cord to tie his 
book together. 

Using our printing set, each 
pupil put his own initigls on the 
front cover of his book, and on 
the first page wrote his full name 
in manuscript. A-a@ was written 
at the top of the next page, fol- 
lowed by B-b, C-c, and so on, 
through the alphabet. Beginning 
on the A-a page, the pages were 
numbered in the upper right- 
hand corner, from 1 to 26. 

As a beginning, each child en- 
tered his own first name on the 
proper letter page, and likewise 
his surname. This was checked 
by the teacher to see that each 
one had the right idea. 

No suggestions were offered as 
to what words were to be put 


B' THE beginning of February, 


Building Pupil Vocabularies 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MYRTLE REED 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Rogers, Bell County, Texas 


in the books, except that they 
should be words which the pu- 
pils knew, and should be on the 
proper page. Most of the chil- 
dren wrote the names of certain 
classmates and the first names of 
members of their own family. 


They also listed words which 


they had not studied at school, 


but which they had learned in 
various ways. For instance, one 
boy brought his book to me and 
pointed out ray on the R page. 
He said the X that went with it 
was on the page for X.. Another 
child had- victory in his book. 
His grandmother had told him 
what it was. A classmate heard 
him telling me about it, looked at 
the word, put it in his book, and 
remembered it later. A girl in- 
cluded Sandy, which she saw on 
the lapel pin on a coat. 

On several days we devoted a 
period to work on the wordbooks, 
but after the procedure was fully 
understood by all the children 
they were allowed to write words 
in their books during their free 
time. Some children would work 
on them when they first arrived 


in the morning, others at their 
free period; some would bring a 
list of words that they had made 
at home; and some even asked to 
remain in the room at playtime 
to work on their books. 

For a few days I asked the pu- 
pils to take a separate sheet of 
paper and list on it the words 
they had written in their books 
on that day. Then I wrote the 
children’s names on the black- 
board, and beside each the num- 
ber of words he had listed. 

At the end of the third week I 
collected the books, counted the 
words in each, and made a list 
on the blackboard, so that each 
child could see how he was pro- 
gressing in comparison with the 
other children. I also drew a red 
mark through anything in the 
books that was not a word. 

At the end of six weeks the 
pupils handed in the books, after 
which each child read to me all 
of the words in his book. If he 
had put any in more than once 
or if there were some he didn’t 
know, a line was drawn through 
them. I counted the remaining 





words in each book and wrote the 
number on the back. 

An alphabetical list of all the 
words in all books showed words 
beginning as follows: 


Als I5 os. Y¥¢4 
as 3h Re SS 
Cm ey... a 
Di L2 T2? 
E7 M22 U3 
Fi7 NY V2 
Gis O8 W20 
H27 P20 X1 


Of the one hundred words listed 
in the Texas Course of Study as 
the. minimum requirement for 
first grade, only thirteen .were 
omitted from the list. These 
were put on the blackboard and 
the children recognized all but 
four of them. 

One child had 193 words in 
her book, and most of the chil- 
dren had more than 100 words. 

As a reward for the greatest 
number of words the winner was 
permitted to take her book to the 
second-grade room and read it to 
the class. 

The children really enjoyed all 
of this work and many were re- 
luctant to stop when we did. In 
the course of six weeks, we ac- 
complished a great deal, with drill 
in the tool subjects. 


Functional Learning of Time 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORENCE NAGEL 
Supervisor, First Grade, Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


ERE is a simple but effective 
method for teaching young 
pupils to tell time. If the process 
is started early in first grade, 
practiced consistently in second 
grade, and used when needed in 


third grade, primary pupils will 
have no difficulty in learning to 
tell time* accurately. 

Use a large cardboard clock- 
face with movable hands. Make 
as many reading strips as may 


be necessary to designate various 
things which children do Pring 
the day. For first grade, teach 
the reading of each strip through 
a meaningful approach; mention 
the time that the activity is to be 


done that day, letting the pupils 
repeat after you. As individual 
pupils become proficient in tell- 
ing time, have them set the clock 
correctly for various activities 
and name the time for the class. 
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Nearly a thousand feet underground, electric locomotives haul trains 


BS, 


of cars loaded with rock salt that has been blasted into big chunks. — 


Photographs from International Salt Company, Inc. 


The Wonders of Salt 


HARRIET HULL 


OMMON salt is made up of 
C two -elements—sodium and 
chlorine—both of which are es- 
sential to the human body. Be- 
cause these elements, which give 
salt its chemical name (sodium 
chloride), do not occur in large 
enough quantity in the food we 
grow or buy, the balance must be 
supplied by adding salt to food 
in cooking or on the table. 

Cave men knew there was salt 
in the ocean because they could 
taste it. But they could not 
drink sea water, so they learned 
to get salt by following animals 
to salt springs or salt licks. 

Later, when civilization had 
advanced considerably, men went 
thousands of miles in caravans 
over the deserts to obtain salt. 
Sometimes they had to cut roads 
through forests in order to reach 
a source of salt. Sailors who trad- 
ed salt for other things discov- 
ered new routes across the seas. 

Because salt was so much hard- 
er to get in ancient times than it 
is today, it was valued much more 
highly. In fact, it was often used 
for money. Genghis Khan had 
coins made of salt for his empire. 
Each small cake had a picture of 
the Great Khan stamped into it, 
just as we frequently use pictures 
of our presidents on our money. 
Roman soldiers were given salt as 
part of their pay. Since their 
word for salt was sal, they called 
this salt-money salerium. Our 
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word salary comes from the same 
Latin word. Governments have 
often raised money by taxing 
people who sold salt. 

For hundreds of years salt 
shakers were carefully made and 
were very beautiful. They were 
always put on the table before 
any other dishes. The most im- 
portant people at a banquet used 
to be seated “above the salt.” 

Animals, as well as people, need 
salt. Some animals have been 
known to go many miles from 
home in search of it. Farmers 
buy salt in fifty-pound blocks 
for their livestock. 

There are about fourteen thou- 
sand_uses for salt. It preserves 
fish, ¥neat, and many vegetables. 
It is used in refrigerator cars to 
keep food fresh. It helps in mak- 
ing pottery and shoes and soap. 
Your father may throw it on the 
sidewalk to melt the ice. 


WHERE DOES ALL THIS 
SALT COME FROM? 


There are people called geolo- 
gists who study the earth. They 
say that there is a little salt ev- 
erywhere, in the ground and in 
the rocks. As the rivers run to 
the ocean, they dissolve the salt 
out of the rocks in their path. 
There is some salt in drinking 
water, but usually there is so lit- 
tle that it is not noticeable to 
the taste. Such water is said to 
be “fresh.” 





When the rivers finally reach 
the ocean, they must deposit their 
loads. They bring only a tiny bit 
of salt in each load, but they have 
been doing that for millions of 
years. If the seas should dry up, 
there would be enough salt left 
to build a wall around the earth 


at the Equator which would be 


180 miles high and a mile thick. 

In many places far from the 
sea there are thick beds of salt. 
How did they get there? Millions 
of years ago there were oceans 
over large areas of the earth 
which are now dry land. Then 
something that happened to the 
earth’s surface caused the oceans 
to vanish. But the salt in those 
ancient seas did not evaporate. 
It was left in the thick bed where 
it lay. Slowly dirt and rocks cov- 
ered it, and then, after millions 
of years more, the salt hardened 
like rock. 

Great Salt Lake in Utah is 
really what remains of an ancient 
inland sea. At one time rivers 
carried off the salt from it just 
as rivers carry off salt from our 
Great Lakes today. Then grad- 
ually it decreased in size and in 
depth until it no longer had an 
outlet. Now it is from four to 
seven times as salty as the ocean. 

For this reason—although salt 
is everywhere—more is found in 
some places than in others. And 
the salt of the earth and of the 
ocean goes through a long process 
before we are able to use it. 


HOW IS SALT PREPARED 
FOR OUR USE? 


Extracting salt from sea water 
is the oldest known method of 


processing salt, and the technique 
has not changed a great deal in 


* 





These supply vats hola 
surface 


by pumping water into wells drilled deep into salt 





hundreds of years. Ponds are dug, 
and water from the ocean is let 
into them. Being exposed to the 
sun, the water in the ponds evap. 
orates and leaves a heavy brine, 
which is pumped up and con- 
veyed to refineries. In some parts 
of the world, windmills are stil] 
used to pump the water, but in 
this country, modern machinery 
is used. Whatever the equipment 
may be, the process is slow and 
could not supply all the salt that 
is needed. 

Centuries ago a large bed of 
rock salt was found in Poland. 
The Polish people started mining 
salt in.that bed in the same way 
that coal is mined. They drove a 
shaft into-the ground and cut 
away block after block of salt. 
Some of the blocks weighed many 
tons. While they were working, 
the men built an underground 
city in the mine. They carved a 
beautiful chapel and a ballroom 
out of the solid salt. Salt has been 
taken from that same mine for 
nine hundred years and it is still 
being mined there. 

Rock salt is mined in many 
other places today. In some of 
the mines there are offices and 
machine shops a thousand feet 
below the ground. Railroads run 
everywhere. Heavy machinery 
hangs from ceilings of solid salt. 
The blocks of rock salt are blast- 
ed out from the walls of the mine, 
but enough of the rock is left to 
support the roof. Great scoopers 
bite into the loose blocks and load 
the salt on railroad cars. Then 
the salt is brought above ground 
in elevators. Finally it is washed 
and refined and dumped into 
crushers which grind it to the 
sizes we can use. 
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There are beds of rock salt in 
every country of the world, but 
sometimes the beds are too shal- 
low to be mined. In such cases, 
two pipes, one inside the other, 
are driven deep into the salt bed. 
Pure water is pumped through 
the outer pipe. It dissolves the 
salt and makes an underground 
salt lake. Then more water is 
pumped down the outer pipe, and 
it forces the heavier brine up 
the inner pipe. 

The brine is taken from the 
wells and put into huge, shallow 
pans. Most of the pans are cov- 
ered so that no air can get in. 
They are heated by steam pipes. 
Since the water is kept boiling in 
a vacuum, it evaporates faster 
and the salt is crystallized. The 
crystals which are left are raked 
up from the bottom of the pans. 
Then they are dried, purified, and 
ground to sizes suited to various 
uses. 

In the United States, which 
produces more salt than any oth- 
er country in the world, all three 
methods of obtaining it are used. 
The states of Michigan and New 
York are the leading producers. 


THINGS TO DO 


Experiments to perform— 

1. To.see for yourself how salt 
crystals are formed, stit a table- 
spoonful of salt into a quarter of 
a glass of water. When all of the 
salt is dissolved, none of it will 
settle in the bottom of the glass 
again. Pour the brine intoa sauce- 
dish and let it stand for two or 
three days. At the end of that 
time you will find that the water 
has evaporated, and the saucedish 
is covered with salt. 


Now look through a magnify- 
ing glass. The tiny blocks you see 
are called crystals. Notice, too, 
that all of the crystals are cubes. 
Salt always crystallizes in cubes 
if it has a chance. 

2. In a tumbler put two ta- 
blespoonfuls of milk. Put a little 
crushed ice in a pan and stir in- 
to it a third as much salt as. you 
have ice. Now set the tumbler 
in the pan. The ice should come 
higher on the outside of the glass 
than the milk does on the inside. 
Next, put a second tumbler with 
the same amount of milk into an- 
other pan of crushed ice, but do 
not add salt to this pan. 

In about twenty minutes turn 
the first tumbler upside down. 
What has happened to the milk? 
To the ice and salt in that pan? 
Which melted first, the ice with 
the salt in the pan or the ice 
without it? What is your con- 
clusion from this experiment? 
Reports to make.—Choose a top- 
ic from the following list, find 
out all you can about it, and re- 
port to the class. 

Salt Mines 

Great Salt Lake 

The Uses of Salt 

Processing Salt 
Myths to read and write— 

1. Read the Norwegian legend 
“Why the Sea Is Salt.” It goes 
like this: A poor man found a 
magic mill which would grind 
out anything he wanted. After 
he had used it for some time, he 
sold it to a sailor who wanted to 
save himself the trouble of sailing 
so far to get salt. As soon as his 
ship was out of sight of land, the 
sailor set the mill on deck and 
said to it, “Grind salt. Grind 
both good and fast.” 
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containers, which are carried away on conveyer belts to be sealed, 


The mill obeyed and soon the 
ship was full. Then the sailor 
wanted the mill to stop, but he 
had forgotten to ask the man who 
sold it to him how to stop it. He 
turned all the knobs he could 
find, but it kept right on work- 
ing. After a while the ship was 
so full of salt that it sank. 

There lies the mill at the bot- 
tom of the ocean—still grinding 
away, making the sea salty, ac- 
cording to the Norwegian legend. 

2. Now write an original myth 
to explain why the sea is salty. 
Other activities— 

1. Make a bibliography for the 
study of salt. 

2. On an outline map of the 
world, locate the principal areas 
where salt is found. 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. All sea water is salty. 

2. All rivers are fresh water. 

3. Rivers have carried salt to 
the ocean for millions of years. 

4. There is salt in’ all the water 
that we drink. 

§. All salt beds are found near 
bodies of water. 

6. An Asiatic ruler had coins 
made of salt. 

7. Salt is essential to health. 

8. The process of crystallizing 
salt from sea water has been high- 
ly modernized. 

9. Rock salt was first found in 
America. 


Il. Fill each blank with the cor- 

rect word or group of words. 
1. The leading salt-producing 

states are and : 
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2. Common salt is made up of 
eee 

3. Sailors trading salt for oth- 

er commodities often discovered 


4. Rock salt was first discov- 
ered in 

§. _....... produces more salt 
than any other country. 

6. Salt mining is very similar 
to .. . Mining. 


III. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. A sip of water from (the 
Ohio River, the Atlantic Ocean, 
Lake Erie) would taste salty. 

2. People who study the earth 
are called (geologists, meteorolo- 
gists, graphologists). 

3. Millions of years ago ocean 
water (condensed, evaporated, 
coagulated) leaving salt beds. 

4. Great Salt Lake is an ancient 
(volcano, sea, lake). 

§. Animals find salt at salt 
(mines, ponds, licks). 

6. Salt is (contracted, extract- 
ed, subtracted) from the ocean. 

7. If all the seas dried up, there 
would be (much, little, no) salt 
left. 

8. Caravans formerly traveled 
(dozens, hundreds, thousands) 
of miles to secure salt. 


IV. Answer these questions in 
complete sentences. 

1. What are three important 
uses of salt? 

2. What are the three methods 
of securing salt? 

3. What do you believe is 
meant by the expression: “He is 
not worth his salt”? 

(For key, see page $6) 
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PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR’S 
“Mme. Charpentier and Her Children” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


RT EO 





PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


American mothers and their children 
are as gentle and sweet today as this 
French mother and her daughters were 
years ago. Yet we seldom see such a 
group, for busy, active American lives 
present few opportunities for hours of lei- 
sure. Do you ever sit and talk quietly with 
your mother like this, wearing your best 
clothes? You both might enjoy it. 

The name of the mother in this picture 
is Mme. Charpentier. Mme. is an abbrevi- 
ation of the French title, Madame, form- 


erly given to ladies of quality, but now 
given to all married women in France. 
Would you like to have your mother 
called Madame? 

The France of several generations ago 
and the America of today seem vastly dif- 
ferent. It is fun to peep into this com- 
fortable nineteenth-century parlor across 
the Atlantic, for it is like turning back 
the pages of history. Though the setting 
may change, the characters remain very 
much the same. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Mme. Charpentier and her little daugh- 
ters seem to be waiting for the arrival of 
another member of the family. Who 
might it be? The husband and father, 
M. Georges Charpentier, was a famous 
publisher of Paris. He must have hurried 
eagerly home from work to join his chil- 
dren, just as your fathers do. 

Mme. Charpentier dominates the fam- 
ily group in many ways. Notice how her 
head is at the top of a triangle, built up by 
her long flowing skirt on one side and the 
children on the other. The whole compo- 
sition leads our eyes toward her face. 

How would you describe her facial ex- 
pression? Does she seem to be excitable, 
calm, coarse, refined, quiet, ugly, sweet, 
gentle, or mean? Renoir, the artist, al- 
ways emphasized women’s faces, especially 
the eyes and mouth. What kind of eyes 
does Mme. Charpentier have? Notice the 
pale rosy glow of her smooth skin. 

Does she seem to be a working woman 
or a woman of fashion? What large area 
of color attracts our attention? We no- 
tice the black color almost immediately 
because of its area and its contrast with 
the surrounding brighter colors. It is built 
up by a pattern of many brush strokes to 
make a solid fabric, Renoir called black 
the “queen of colors,” and was fond of 
using it in pictures. 

Are the little girls twins? How old do 
you think they are? Notice how the 
mother’s outstretched arm helps to unify 
the group, and frames one little girl’s 
golden hair. Does her arm seem protect- 
ing? In what way does the older sister 
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lead our eyes toward the center of the pic- 
ture? How appealing their faces are, and 
how fresh and delicate their young skin 
appears! The picture is like a poem in 
praise of childhood. Renoir said that an 
artist must love “to caress the canvas 
with light tender touches of the brush.” 

Long before this, you must have no- 
ticed another placid, well-behaved mem- 
ber of the group. Would you like to have 
him for a pet? What color is he? He 
really forms a part of the background for 
the lovely mother and children. 

The furnishings in the drawing room 

where they sit are the essence of what 
was considered elegant seventy years ago. 
Notice on the table the arrangement of 
the flowers and the tray of food. This is 
what artists call a “still life.” Though 
Renoir was especially interested in people, 
he painted lovely still-life groups. 
* At the time he painted this portrait, 
Renoir became interested in using red in 
his paintings. Where do you see red used 
in this picture? Does it add to the gen- 
eral warmth and richness of the room? 

Renoir said, “according to my idea a 
picture ought to be a lovable thing, joyous 
and pretty, yes, pretty.” Does he give 
you that feeling in “Mme. Charpentier”? 
Renoir received only a thousand francs 
(about $250) for this painting, but it was 
hung in the finest exhibit in Paris. When 
the painting was sold in 1907, the price 
was 84,000 francs. 


LocaTION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THe METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART 





THE ARTIST 


Pierre Auguste Renoir was born in 184] 
at Limoges, France, a place which is fg. 
mous for the manufacture of exquisite 
china. At the age of thirteen, it was nec- 
essary for him to earn his own living, s 
he worked in one of the local factories, 
painting decorations on the chinaware, 
New machine methods were soon intro- 
duced, causing the loss of his job, so at 
seventeen he entered the studio of Gleyre, 
where he met Monet and other artists. 

In 1863 he began exhibiting his paint- 
ings. From the very beginning they 
showed an amazing craftsmanship and 
mastery of color. His delight in the sim- 
ple pleasures of life is reflected in every 
canvas he painted. His paintings of French 
scenes always emphasize the joy of living 
—trees, sunlight, mothers, children, pic- 
nics, fruit, and flowers. 

At first, Renoir painted many por- 
traits, from which he received only a 
small income. Later, he was liberated 
from all financial worries by an arrange- 
ment with an art dealer. 

As he approached middle life, Renoir 
began a series of foreign journeys. His 
first trip was to Algiers in 1879. 

In 1880 he married, and five years later 
his first son was born. Renoir painted 
many pictures of his sons Claude, Pierre, 
and Jean, and also Jean’s nurse, Gabrielle, 
a rosy-cheeked peasant girl. “It is so pleas- 
ant,” Renoir remarked to a friend, “to 
paint women’s hands. I mean the kind 
of hands which are used to housework.” 
Today, more than fifty years later, 
Gabrielle lives with her husband in Holly- 
wood. Jean is a motion-picture director, 
and lives there, too. 

Among the many pictures of children 
which Renoir painted are “Gabrielle with 
Jean and a Little Girl,” “Two Little Cir- 
cus Girls,” “Young Girls at the Piano,” 
and “Girl with a Watering Can.” The 
last mentioned is one of the most popular 
paintings in the Mellon Collection in 
Washington. His pictures hang in art 
museums and in the finest private collec- 
tions all over the world. 

Renoir’s career continued for almost 
sixty years, and his paintings compare fa- 
vorably with the work of the masters. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Try drawing or painting a family 
group of today, following Renoir’s tri- 
angular arrangement. How may the long- 
line effect be achieved at the side? Dad 
might sit in a half-reclining position, or 
the family pet could be placed where the 
mother is. 

The arm extended along the back of 
the sofa might be turning a radio on, 
while a small boy listens. The clothes, of 
course, and the furnishings of the room, 
would be American and modern. Be sure 
the people are made more important than 
the background, and try to capture the 
same happy atmosphere of family life. 
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HE many things that pupils, 

know how to do furnish a 
good springboard for their writ- 
ten composition lessons. In the 
primary grades they will enjoy a 
preliminary discussion about the 
way they feed their dogs or cats 
or other pets. Older pupils will 
like to tell how a game is played 
or how they help at home. 

A thorough discussion, during 
which the teacher helps each child 
in selecting a subject, precedes the 
assignment. The teacher may sug- 
gest that the child obtain certain 
information at home. After all 
the facts that are to be used have 
been gathered, the organization 
of the topic may begin. 

Third- and fourth-graders may 
be writing on the subject of how 
to feed their pets—a topic that 
automatically arouses enthusiasm. 
In the discussion, the teacher 
asks, “What is the first thing we 
want to know about your pet?” 
She maneuvers the replies until 
someone has suggested these ques- 
tions: (1) What kind of pet is 
it? (2) What isits name? These 
are written on the blackboard. 
Before the discussion closes, she 
writes: (3) When does it eat? 
(4) Where does it eat? (5) What 
does it eat? (6) How does it get 
drinking water? The children 


“How to Do It’ Compositions. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 


Instructor in English and Methods of Teaching English, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


are told to answer all these ques- 
tions in writing their story. 

The teacher gives any neces- 
sary help with words they will 
need to spell. A list for. the’sug- 
gested assignment might include: 
shepherd, collie, angora, tiger 
stripes, basement, fresh water, 
table scraps, trade names of pre- 
pared pet food. The pupils copy 
these words in a notebook used 
only for this purpose. 

The first stories will be crude, 
but, after they have been read to 
the class and have been discussed, 
the children will be impressed 
with the necessity for thinking a 
thing through before taking up 
paper and pencil. 

The next assignment might be 
a story on how to make some- 
thing. This, too, will be thor- 
oughly discussed in class and a 
spelling list will be made. (Per- 
haps John knows how to con- 
struct a rabbit pen or Jane can 
make a doll’s dress.) Such ques- 
tions as these, placed on the 
blackboard, will help with the 
organization: (1) What are you 
going to make? (2) What ma- 


terials do you need? (3) How 
do you make it? 

When dramatized, these lessons 
also emphasize the need for think- 
ing out in advance what should 
be said. Oral lessons in answer- 
ing the telephone and doorbell, 
and in introducing friends to 
one’s mother or teacher, can be 
interspersed among the written 
assignments, 

Social studies can be combined 
with composition in a lesson on 
helping at home or in the school- 
room. The quiet child who works 


' hard at home will glow from the 


recognition he receives for telling 
about his work. The child who 
is not required to help at home 
will, perhaps, now have an incen- 
tive for doing so. The teacher 
can bring the discussion to focus 
on @ definite job that the child 
knows how to do, and then sug- 
gest his writing directions stating 
how it should be done. Such 
tasks as washing dishes, setting 
the table, cleaning the bathtub, 
making a bed, polishing shoes, 
filling the wood box, and prepar- 
ing cocoa may make up the list. 





Writing directions for playing 
games will result not only in 
greater writing skill, but also in 
children’s being better able to 
comprehend oral and printed di- 
rections. Children enjoy games, 
and if they learn to think clearly 
on such points as (1) type of 
game—indoors, outdoors, quiet, 
active, and so on, (2) object of 
game, (3) number of players re- 
quired, (4) equipment necessary, 
and (5) rules of the game, they 
will develop greater social assur- 
ance and have more fun. 

Pupils must know the meanings 
of words like goal, “it,” equip- 
ment, rules, and players. As a 
reward for writing clearly, the 
children might be permitted to 
spend a language period playing 
the game for which the best set 
of directions was written. The 
child who wrote the game should 
have the honor of being the lead- 
er and giving directions. As ev- 
ery teacher knows, an exercise in 
writing directions will encourage 
and assist children in reading 
printed instructions. 

These and other types of how- 
to-do stories can be used at any 
grade level. Ina rural school, all 
grades can use the same general 
topic, each group writing accord- 
ing to its level of ability. 


Flash Cards for Teaching Music 


FOR ALL GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Primary Supervisor and Director of Teacher Training, 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


H™ you tried using flash 


cards in your music classes? 
Teachers are finding them a most 
helpful aid in teaching notes, 
signs, and signatures. If you wish 
to make a set, decide upon the 
cards you will need and cut card- 
board or oak tag 5” x 8”. A set 
of cards should include at least 
the various notes on the staff, 
the major signature keys, and the 
notes, rests, and other symbols 
shown in the illustration. 

Either stencils or freehand ink 
drawings will be satisfactory. If 
many cards are to be made, sten- 
cils will save time. Stencils are 
made from any stiff paper, as a 
manila folder. Draw a good note 
and stem, for example; trace it 
on the center of the stencil pa- 
per and cut it out with a razor 
blade or a sharp knife. Lay the 
stencil on the flash card and ei- 
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ther trace around it with a pencil 
and then fill in with ink, or use 
a stencil brush. 

When completed, these flash 
cards can be used for drills and 
games. The following words can 
be spelled with the notes, using 
either the treble or the bass clef: 
ace, ad, age, bad, bade, badge, 
bag, bead, bed, bee, beef, beg, 
cab, cad, cage, cafe, dab, dead, 
deaf, deed, edge, egg, face, fad, 
fade, fag, gab, gad. 

One game especially enjoyed 
by the pupils is similar to Lotto, 
Have a card, like the one illus- 
trated, for each pupil. Arrange 
the words differently on each 
card. The teacher or pupil shows 
a flash card and the children lay 
a marker on the space indicated 
on their cards. Decide, before 


starting, which rows must be 
filled before a player can win. 
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acH.of the following exercises is in- 
E tended for one day’s work. If fur- 
ther practice is needed, the teacher can 
easily prepare a second lesson in slightly 
different form. Repetition of such an ex- 
ercise is often greatly enjoyed, especially 
by those pupils who find the first attempt 
difficult. 
Answering Questions (1,2,3). Questions 
like the following, which require thought- 
ful reading, are also valuable as an arith- 
metic exercise. 
Answer each question with a number. 
- How many things make a pair? 
. How many pennies make a nickel? 
. How many: pennies make a dime? 
. How many nickels make a quarter? 
. How many oranges make a half dozen? 
How many eggs make a dozen? 
How many inches make a foot? 
8. How many feet make a yard? 
Matching (2,3,4). In this exercise chil- 
dren use familiar material in a new way. 
They also learn the composition of a sen- 
tence. Although the terms subject and 
predicate are avoided at this level of learn- 
ing, the concept is being developed by 
stressing “Who” and “Did What” in each 
sentence. 
Match a line in the first column with a 
line in the second column. 
Write the sentence. 
Who? 
Little Jack Horner 
Little Miss Muffet 
Simple Simon 
Little Bopeep 
Jack and Jill 
Humpty Dumpty 


NAVA Y ND 


Did What? 
went up the hill. 
has lost her sheep. 
sat on a wall. 
sat on a tuffet. 
met a pieman. 
sat in a corner. 


Using the Ruler (2,3). Give a directed 
lesson in drawing lines and dividing them 
into inches and half inches. When the 
technique is understood, undirected writ- 
ten exercises can be given as seatwork. 
Here are two suggested exercises. 

1. Draw these lines and mark them off in 
inches. 

3 inches 1 inch 2 inches 

4 inches 6 inches 5 inches 
2. Draw these lines and mark them off in 
half inches. 

2% inches 3% inches 4% inches 

1 inch § inches 1% inches 
Word Enrichment (2,3,4). Here is a syn- 
onym exercise which will help children to 
be more adept in their use of words, and 
to increase their vocabulary. List with the 
class “twin” words which can take each 
other’s place because they mean about the 
same thing. 

As a seatwork exercise, have pupils write 
two similar sentences using each pair of 
words, and underline the words, as: 

Mary gave me a big apple. 
Mary gave me a large apple. 

When possible, drawings may be added 
and labeled, as: two apples, with big writ- 
ten under one, and /arge under the other. 
Correct Usage (3,4). Many children say 
brung for brought. The following exercise 
will help to correct this error. 

Write a sentence to answer each of these 
questions. 

Who brought a book? 

. Who brought a box? 

Have you brought your lunch toschool? 
. Have you brought an umbrella today? 
How many children brought sleds? 


“= bh wD 


SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 


Writing Descriptive Words (3,4). Give 
oral practice in thinking of descriptive ad- 
jectives for given words, as: 

cloud (seeing)—fleecy, soft, black 

dog (hearing)—howling, barking 
Do not accept verbs such as bowl or bark. 
Then give these seatwork exercises. 
1. Write one or more words that will make 
you hear each of the things below. 

wind ocean bee brook 

bird fire leaves _ bell 
2. Write one or more words that will 
make you see the things below. 

snow road dress tree 

cave sky rose picture 
3. Write one or more words that will make 
you taste the things below. 

cooky orange lemonade apple 
Changing the Forms of Words (2,3,4). 
Pupils should learn early in word study 
that adding ing and s to words does not 
change their basic meaning. These two 
exercises give practice in this skill. 
1. Add ing to each of these action words. 

Then use each word in a question. 

go see do march rain 
2. Add s to each of these naming words. 

Then use each word in a sentence about 


yourself. 
shoe paper doll chair 
hand apple dime book 


Matching Three of a Kind (3,4). Have 
pupils arrange these words in groups of 
three that are related. 


noon wise knife 
child woman morning 
listen night healthy 
wealthy fork spoon 
man stop look 








Draw a line from each 
picture to the right word. 


tree 
fish 
apple 
bell 
sled 


Djj-oO 


moon 




















Color two cars red. 
Color one car green. 


Melee 


Color one dog brown. 
Color one dog black. 
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STAR STUDY IN THE GRADES 


DOROTHY E. WHEATLEY 


Consultant in Elementary Science, 
Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 


HILDREN are always very cu- 
rious about the stars. Their 
questions are numerous, and they 
always seem to take familiar pat- 
terns, such as: Why are stars dif- 
ferent colors? Are stars very far 
away? Why isn’t it easy to find 
the North Star? What makes the 
stars shine? How can the stars 
stay up? Do the stars help man 
in any way? 

In the past, too many teachers 
have deliberately ignored these 
and other thoughtful questions, 
because they have not felt quali- 
fied to give the answers. In the 
field of science, where new mate- 
rial is constantly being presented 
to the public, the teacher cannot 
hope to know all the answers. 
By explaining this fact, she will 
gain the respect of the children, 
and then, together, they can seek 
the needed information. 

The sources of information are 
numerous. Naturally, books fur- 
nish one of the most dependable 
areas for research. Ten outstand- 
ing books, that have proved help- 
ful in the first six grades, will 
be found in the bibliography at 
the end of this article. Often, 
the intense interest of children is 
manifested by their contribution 
of texts used by their parents. 
Reading difficulties are tremen- 
dous, but when children are eager 
to find information, no difficulty 
is unsurmountable. 

Development of the scientific 
attitude and scientific method is 
perhaps more important than ob- 
taining factual material from re- 
search. In studying astronomy, 
the child is often exposed to the 
fact that man’s conception of 
truth has changed. The children 
may find that two books differ as 
to the number of moons a planet 
has, for example. When their in- 
vestigation reveals the fact that 
the publication dates are several 
years apart, they will realize that 
new discoveries can be made in 
that length of time. 


ARE FIELD TRIPS 
NECESSARY? 


Should teachers expect their 
classes to study about the stars 
without planning on an outdoor 
adventure for firsthand informa- 
tion? Certainly not! But there 
are many teachers who do neglect 
to enrich astronomical learnings 
by using this out-of-doors pro- 
cedure. The omission may be due 
to a lack of confidence in their 
personal scientific background. 


Studying the stars can be an exciting adventure 
and a worth-while experience, especially if teach- 
er and pupils plan to go on an evening field trip. 


Such teachers will be interested 
in knowing that each month, in 
Nature Magazine, there is an ar- 
ticle pertaining to the stars, with 
a star map for the month, and 
reading material that reveals the 
position of the planets. (Nature 
Magazine is published at 1214 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) Also, the Hayden Plane- 
tarium (Central Park West and 
8ist Street, New York 24) has 
an inexpensive “Star Explorer,” 
that can be utilized during all 
months of the year. 

There cannot be too much em- 
phasis laid upon the importance 
of an evening with the stars. It 
is the only way to know whether 
or not the children really see the 
constellations. The Pleiades, or 
Seven Sisters, may be mistaken 
by children for the Little Dipper. 
False observations are made by 
adults as well as by children. For 
example, many adults believe that 
the North Star is one of the most 
conspicuous stars in the heavens. 
This is definitely not true, since 
the North Star is only a second- 
magnitude star. (The pointers in 
the Big Dipper, i.e., the two stars 
that form the side opposite the 
handle, will carry your eye to the 
North Star overhead. Likewise, 
this will lead you into the Little 
Dipper, because the North Star 
is the first star in its handle.) 

When the children and their 


- teacher are making arrangements 


for their evening of stargazing, 
they will doubtless plan to meet 
early and for a short time. Par- 
ents are often pleased to have an 
invitation to this learning situa- 
tion, for the majority of them 
actually know less about the con- 
stellations than the children. If 
the use of a telescope is offered by 
a parent, its acceptance would be 
best deferred to a later meeting, 
since it makes group management 
a little more difficult. 

The winter months are prefer- 
able for observation, because the 
heavens are usually clear, and it 
becomes dark early in the eve- 
ning. Five constellations should 
be enough to observe on the first 
evening. Good ones to include 
are: Orion, the Big Dipper, the 
Little Dipper, Pegasus, and Cas- 
siopeia. 

If you live near a planetarium, 
by all means make use of it. Par- 
ents can help the teacher in such 
an undertaking by looking after 
small groups. The wise teacher 
will have the children and par- 
ents meet together before they 
make the visit. Individual man- 
ners, group courtesy, and ade- 
quate financial arrangements are 
all essential to the success of the 
trip, and should be discussed. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The children in the picture on 
this page are answering questions 
that pertain to their frieze on the 








AMEL FYEG 


These children are gaining experience in subject-matter organization 
and in oral expression as well as acquiring a knowledge of astronomy. 
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constellations. The class observed 
the sky with their teacher in the 
fall as well as in the spring, a real 
indication of her enthusiasm. For 
each of these seasons, the group 
made a picture showing their con- 
ception of the sky. The one 
illustrated on this page is for 
spring. 

Many teachers feel that some 
time should be spent on the myths 
that are associated with the con- 
stellations. This assumption seems 
questionable when more valuable 
scientific accomplishments can 
be learned in the field of astron- 
omy. A brief study of myths 
might show the children that em- 
phasis upon the superstitions and 
tales of the past has declined, and 
that man living in this age re- 
quires reality rather than fantasy 
in his interpretation of the world 
about him. 

Some teachers have each child 
study one constellation, and then 
present his information to the 
class. In order to make the con- 
stellations more meaningful, chil- 
dren have made what they call a 
“shoe-box projector.” The source 
of light is an electric-light bulb, 
which is usually attached to an 
extension cord. A powerful flash- 
light may also be used. The light 
rests in the covered box, facing 
one end, which has been cut open. 
Acrosss the opening slides a card- 
board with holes punched in the 
appropriate places. The holes rep- 
resent the stars in a certain con- 
stellation. 

Opportunities for written lan- 
guage correlation afforded by a 
study of this kind are numerous. 
Children can write compositions 
describing constellations, enumer- 
ating the simpler scientific prin- 
ciples involved in the study of 
astronomy, or giving interesting 
data about the set-up of out- 
standing observatories. 

Creative written work might 
take the form of original myths. 
It is not unlikely that children 
could give conceptions of the fig- 
ures outlined by a group of stars 
that would be as reasonable as 
those offered by their ancestors, 
or more so. 

Often pupils are inspired by 
stargazing experiences to write 
poems. One of the most inter- 
esting poems I have received as 
an outgrowth of star study is 
the following, written by Robert 
Warnken when he was in fifth 
gradé in the East Orange Public 
Schools. (Continued on page 67) 
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THESE four nature stories may be read by the pupils from the 
blackboard or the magazine, or an individual copy may be made 


LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 
Wild Animals in Winter 





for each pupil. After the stories have been read and discussed, 
the seatwork exercises on the opposite page may be presented. 





Warm Coats 


It is cold in winter. 

Animals need warm coats. 
Their fur grows very. thick. 

lt keeps them warm. 

Some rabbits get new coats. 
They are white like the snow. 
Why do rabbits have white coats? 
Do other animals have them too? 





GOE 
Food 


What do animals eat in winter? 
Squirrels hide nuts for winter. 
Sometimes they eat corn. 
Rabbits eat leaves and tree bark. 
Beavers gather sticks and twigs. 
They eat the bark from them. 
Bears go to sleep in winter. 
They do not eat until spring. 








An animal needs a winter home. 
The home keeps him warm. 


Squirrels live in trees. 
Rabbits dig holes in the ground. 
Bears find a cave. 
Beavers build homes in ponds. 
They build them of logs 

and twigs. 









Tracks 





Snow comes in winter. 

Animals run in the snow. 

Sometimes they are playing. 

Sometimes they are looking 
for food. 

They leave tracks in the snow. 

They make tracks with their feet, 
and sometimes their tails. 
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or? 


js. 


Warm Coats | 
Big and little are opposites. 
Draw a line to join 
the opposites together. 


cold warm 
new summer 
white lose 
keep thin 
thick black 
winter old 


Draw two little squirrels. 
Draw one big rabbit. 


Food 


- Cross out the word in each 


line which does not belong. 


eal meat = stop seat 
hide sail ride side 
tree me bee boy 
bark = mark park pin 
sticks picks toy tricks 
sleep slick peep keep 
bear pear bread wear 


Draw a bear asleep. 





Homes 


Write Yes or No. 
after each sentence. 


Animals need winter homes. — 
Homes keep them warm. __ 
Squirrels live in the ground. — 
Rabbits live in the ground. __ 
Beavers live in caves. ai 


Bears live in ponds. a 


They build a home of logs. _ 


Draw beavers cutting logs. 





Tracks 


Write each word below twice; 
then add s and ing 
to make new words. 


SNOW 


play 
look 


build 


eat 

















grow 





Draw 3 rabbits playing. 
Make their tracks. 
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SEATWORK FOR JANUARY - 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 
















The __ rings out 


Happy New Year 
in 1947. 








Color the pictures. 


Write. the correct word in each blank. 


947 JANUARY 1 


1/2/34 
7/819 [10/11 
12] 13) 14) 15|16|17|1 
19|20)21]22)25 
31 


January 1, 1947, is 
the first day of the 





In the winter we 
should put out 
food for the __. 












| like to ride on 





my __ down a 





snowy hill. 








We like to go __ 
when the pond is 
frozen. 


“— 


The __ are bare 
in winter. Snow 


covers the trees. _ 








This __ is strong. 
He pulls heavy 
Eskimo sleds. 
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l am an __. 
| like the ice and 
snow. 





See the pretty __ 
How many points 
does each have? 















7 
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Richard H. ~~ 
Tired Paper Boy 


VERY unhappy teacher vis- 
ited in our home recently. 


She had scarcely removed her 
wraps before she began to la- 
ment, “I’m so discouraged! I just 
can’t seem to do a good job of 
teaching!” 

“Cheer up!” we encouraged. 
“You can’t be the failure you 
think you are. Not with your 
thorough training and excellent 
record in practice teaching!” 

“I plan my lessons carefully so 
that we will cover the course of 
study. I get many extra books 
from the. library to enrich my 
units! And you’ve no idea how 
many precious evening hours I 
spend grading papers,” said our 
worried friend. Then came a 
new explosion. “But my work 
has become just a grind! I’m get- 
ting nowhere. I can sense it and 
so can my pupils. They dislike 
the kind of assignments I write 
on the blackboard, and they dis- 
like me!” 

“Do you really like teaching?” 
we ventured. 

She laughed almost cynically. 
“I used to. Frankly, though, I 
am bored now, teaching the 
same old lessons year after year. 
I wish there were some magic 
Way to rejuvenate my interest 
in teaching.” 

“Perhaps you’ve been so busy 
teaching subject matter and giv- 
ing formal assignments. that you 
have forgotten to understarid and 
to teach children,” we suggested. 
“It’s the children we teach that 
are our challenge. No two are 
alike, nor are their interests and 
backgrounds the same. To be 
successful teachers, we need to 
get acquainted with our pupils.” 

We talked at length about this 
challenge of teaching. We con- 
sidered the question, “How well 


do I know the pupils I teach?” 


UNDERSTANDING 


OUR PUPILS 


GERTRUDE S. BROWN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Van Nuys Elementary School, 
Los Angeles, California 


Then we wrote a long list of 
things which we wanted to learn 
about them. Some of these ideas 
are set down in the following 
paragraphs, 

What is the child’s home like 
and where is it located? How big 
is it? Does the family move fre- 
quently, and why? 

What kind of parents does the 
child have, and what is the at- 
mosphere in the home? Has it 
been saddened or broken by death 
or divorce? What can be learned 
regarding the child’s sisters and 
brothers? What children per- 
form chores at home or practice 
music lessons? What reading ma- 
terials are available in the home? 
What hobbies are enjoyed? 

Some of a child’s leisure time 
is spent away from home. Where, 
then, does he go? To Scouts or 
“around with the gang”? To 
Sunday school and church? To 
movies? How do these affect his 
habits and attitudes? 

A teacher is always grateful 
for well-nourished, healthy, alert 
children. But she is particularly 
concerned about those who are 
frequently ill and often absent. 
She is watchful of the vision and 
hearing of each of her pupils. Do 
some of them strain to hear, or 
squint to read? If she observes 
abnormal pupil posture during 
reading, or during blackboard 
lessons, or while trying to “catch” 
her. explanations about a lesson, 
does she make a note of such dan- 
ger signals and ask for a check 
by the school nurse? 

Various tests help a teacher to 
learn more about the mental abil- 


Richard H. Brown 






ity of her pupils. Reliable stand- 
ardized tests indicate whether 
they are working up to their ca- 
pacities. If they fail to measure 
up, can the teacher learn why, 
and remove the cause, or adjust 
the work to fit the needs of in- 
dividual pupils? 

Lack of emotional stability al- 
so influences a child’s work in the 
classroom. If a pupil is nervous, 
irritable, high-strung, and a “so- 
cial misfit,” what can be done to 
help him? Are there upsetting 
conditions in the home? Or at 
school? Can these be modified 
and improved? Can the child be 
helped to master himself and to 
grow above petty disturbances? 

A teacher can encourage hab- 
its of self-reliance and dependa- 
bility in her pupils by giving 
them many little jobs of respon- 
sibility. She can help them to 
develop good work habits and 
perseverance, and to acquire the 
feeling of security which results 
from success. 

With a kindly, courteous, yet 
eficient manner, a teacher can 
command admiration and respect 
from all her pupils. Her enthu- 
siastic interest in her teaching is 
contagious. Consciously and un- 
consciously, girls and boys reflect 
the habits and attitudes of their 
teachers. 

“Indeed, these are splendid sug- 
gestions for understandinng one’s 
pupils,” our friend commented. 
“But how can a teacher find time 
to analyze them so thoroughly 
and teach them their lessons?” 

“She can’t do all things for 
all of her pupils,” we admitted. 


Richard H. Rrown 
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Richard H. Brown 
Too Many Movies 


“She must select the most impor- 
tant problems to help solve.” 

To show her how we recorded 
information to help us solve ma- 
jor pupil problems, we brought 
out our pocket memo book. 

One page read: “Betty seems 
unhappy. Scowlsconstantly when 
reading. Reading posture slouchy. 
Hunches over book. Have nurse 
check Betty’s eyes.” 

The oculist found that Betty 
needed glasses. With them she 
became once again a happy girl, 
reading easily and comfortably. 

According to the memo book, 
George was a “too tired” boy. 
Dark circles around his deep 
brown eyes plainly indicated a 
lack of sleep and proper rest for 
a growing twelve-year-old. Jot- 
ted in the memo book were these 
words, “Talk to George after 
school. Learn what time he goes 
to bed and how many hours of 
sleep he gets.” 

“Sleep? Oh, I get plenty,” the 
boy said later. “I don’t need so 
much. I go to bed at eight ’most 
every night and get up at three 
to get ready for my paper route.” 

“Three o’clock in the morn- 
ing?” we asked, astonished. 

“Sure! I earn about thirty dol- 
lars a month on that job! That’s 
swell!” 

But the next jotting read, 
“George’s morning paper route 
not worth sacrificing precious, 
needed sleep. See George’s mother 
and explain how loss of sleep is 
affecting the boy’s health and 
schoolwork.” The conference had 
happy results. George gave up 
his paper route, and soon his at- 
titudes and schoolwork showed 
marked improvement. 

Then there was ten-year-old 
John, who had a bad temper 
and an ardent distaste for lessons. 
He played (Continued on page 65) 
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WORKERS WHO GIVE US FOOD— 


FUN FOR SHARP EYES 


Draw a line under all words 
that begin with m. 

milk meat 

man now 

no mother 

me nest 

not nap 


make 
more 
noon 
meal 
many 


THE DAIRYMAN’S WORK 


We get our milk from cows on farms. 

The farmers milk the cows. 

They keep everything very clean. 

They send their milk to Mr. Harper, the dairy- 


man. 


Mr. Harper separates cream from some of the 


milk. 


He puts the cream and milk into clean bottles. 
(See the picture.) 

He brings milk and cream to our houses. 

Butter is made from cream. 

Mr. Harper churns butter to sell. 

We can make some butter at school. 


ANSWER YES OR NO 


Do cows like to eat hay? 

Do cows drink much water? 

Do beef cows give much milk? 

Are all cows milked by hand? 

Should you drink milk every 
day? 

Does milk help you to grow? 


THE BAKER IN OUR TOWN 


Mr. Jolly is the baker in our town. 
We think it is fun to go to his bakery. 
We often stop to look at the different kinds of 


food in the window. 


There are big and little loaves of bread. 
There are plain rolls and sweet rolls. 

There are dozens of cookies and doughnuts. 
Sometimes there are gingerbread boys. 


Mr. Jolly bakes in a very big oven. 


picture.) 


(See the 


He uses a thermometer to find out how hot the 
oven is, so his food will not burn. 
Everything is clean in Mr. Jolly’s bakery. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw a big gingerbread boy. 
Make two eyes for him. 

Make one mouth. 

Draw three buttons on his coat. 
Cut him out. 

Paste him on a big paper. 
What color do you want? 


HOW MANY COOKIES? 


Draw 3 heart cookies. 
Make 3 more heart cookies. 
Three heart cookies and three 
heart cookies are ___ 
heart cookies. 
Now you have 
heart cookies. 
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SHOW HOW MANY 


How many pints make a quart? 

How many quarts make a gal- 
lon? 

How many quarts are 2 pints 
and 2 pints? 

How many gallons are 4 quarts 
and 4 quarts? 


A RIDDLE FOR YOU 


I am made from dough. 

Your mother cut me out. 

She made a round hole in me. 
She cooked me in deep fat. 
Then she drained the fat away. 
I am very rich. 

What am I? 
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WHAT THE GROCER DOES 
One day the first and second grades went to the 


grocery store. 


Mr. Street, the grocer, buys and sells the food. 
He showed the children everything in his store. 
They saw the fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Mary bought four oranges. 


They saw the canned goods on the shelves. 


They read some of the labels. 
Dick bought a can of peas. 


Mr. Street keeps the milk and butter and cheese 


in a cool place. 
Ted bought a pound of cheese. 


The children watched Mr. Street make change. 


LISTEN AND TELL 


How are these sold? 


bananas’ _s bread cream 
ego's rolls cheese 
milk radishes oranges 
meat butter vinegar 
erackers cabbage lettuce 
fruit juice onions sugar 





A Unit for Grades One and Two 


HOW MANY DO YOU DO? 


Eat and drink very slowly. 

Drink milk with each meal. 

Eat some fruit every day. 

Say please when you ask for 
something. 

Say thank you when you get it. 

Leave your plate clean. 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, W yoming 


Ee 
gF 
Keystone View Co. 





CAN YOU TELL? 


Which foods grow in trees? 
Under the ground? On top 
of the ground? 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


THE DAIRYMAN 


1. In preparation for the subunit on the 
dairyman, write for helpful materials to the 
National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6. Scan household magazines 
for good exhibit pictures relating to the pro- 
duction and use of milk and its by-products. 
Locate picture books and stories about the 
dairyman in first and second readers. 

2. The midmorning milk period is an ex- 
cellent time for launching a study of the 
dairyman as a community helper. Encourage 
questions on his work. File these for use. 

3. Show pictures of animals (such as the 
cow, the goat, the camel, and the reindeer) 
which give milk to people in various lands. 

4. Show and discuss pictures, in sequence, 
of cows in a pond or brook pasture, being 
brought to the barn, and being milked by 
hand or by machine. Explain, through pic- 
tures, the work of the dairyman in general. 
Write a descriptive sentence for each large 
picture and place it on the bulletin board at 
the reading level for young eyes. Later use 
pictures and sentences as the basis for a 
matching game. 

5. Plan a trip to a near-by dairy. Talk over 
with the children just what they may expect 
to find out. Write for (Continued on page 66) 


THE BAKER 


1. Use the culminating period of the sub- 
unit on the dairyman to introduce the one 
on the baker. Discuss with the children how 
they got the bread on which they spread 
the butter that they had churned. Count the 
slices in each loaf as they are passed out. 

2. Encourage questions about the baker 
and his work. Chart these and use them as 
partial guides for later development. 

3. Secure helpful materials from such 
sources as the International Harvester Com- 
pany, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
and Cereal Institute, 135 §. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3. 

4. Secure copies of Follett Picture-Story of 
Bread, by H. Harter (Follett) and Bread 
from Seed to Loaf (E. M. Hale Co.). 

§. Plan a trip to a local bakery. Compose a 
group letter to the baker, asking permission to 
come and see him at work. If possible, arrange 
with each mother for her child to buy one 
bakery article for use at home. Precede the 
trip with a discussion of kinds of money and 
what each will buy. Teach the children to 
recognize the denominations. By means of 
charts, show how much money will be needed 
for a loaf of bread, a half-dozen doughnuts, 
a dozen cookies or rolls. (Continued on page 66) 
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apples tomatoes oranges 

lettuce pears peppers 

beets beans peas 

potatoes turnips lemons 
THE GROCER 


1. A study of the grocer’s work is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the subunits on the dairy- 
man and the baker. Write for supplementary 
materials to the school service departments of 
companies which manufacture nationally ad- 
vertised foods. 

2. Make available for the children many 
picture books dealing with foods. Show and 
encourage the more advanced pupils to read 
such books as the following: 

Jimmy, the Groceryman and To Market 
We Go, by Jane Miller (Houghton Mifflin). 

Ted and Nina Go to the Grocery Store, 
by Marguerite de Angeli (Doubleday). 

3. Plan a trip to a local grocery, enlisting 
the aid of the manager. Mark the date (and 
all dates of important activities) on the class- 
room calendar. Refer frequently to these 
dates in order to get a clear notion of the day 
of the month as well as of the week. See that 
all the children visit all departments of the 
store, but have a few volunteer to report on 
each department. Distinguish between staple 
and fresh groceries. Tell how some articles 
are canned and boxed in factories. Read fa- 
miliar labels on these articles. Explain how 
perishable foods reach the grocer in good con- 
dition and are kept (Continued on page 66) 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


Did You Ever See ‘ Lassie? 


All players except one girl form a circle, hands 
joined. She stands in the center. While the others 
circle about her, singing the first two lines of the 
song, she pantomimes any action she chooses. Such 
actions as shoveling a walk, prancing like a horse, 


or raising a flag on a pole are always popular. Dur- 


ing the last two lines of the song, she continues, and 
the players in the circle drop hands and imitate her. 
Then a new player is selected to stand in the center 
and pantomime an action for the others to imitate. 
(If a boy is chosen, the song is sung with “laddie” 
taking the place of “lassie.”’) 


Did you ev - er see a las - sie, a las - sie, a las - sie, Did you ev - er see a las - sie do this way and that? 


Do this way and way, and this way and that way; Did you ev - er see a las - sie do this way and that? 


Captain Jinks 


An even number of players form in a single circle, 
and number off by twos, going around the circle 
clockwise. (Each one and two are partners.) The 
circle marches clockwise with big swaggering steps 
till the word “swing” is sung. Then each number 
two turns around and joins hands, shoulder high, 
with his partner. Each couple swings completely 
around. At the end of the swing, players form a 
double circle, with twos on the outside. Partners 
join inside hands, place outside hands on hips, and 
walk clockwise till verse 1 is finished. Through- 


1. I'm Cap - tain Jinks of Horse Ma - rines; 


out the singing of verse 2, the double circle skips, 


‘moving clockwise as before. On the word “Sa- 


lute,” at the beginning of verse 3, the twos bow, and 
the ones curtsy, to their partners. Each player then 
makes a quarter turn to the right. This causes each 
player to face the neighbor of his partner in the 
other circle. These facing “neighbors” join both 
hands, shoulder high, ahd swing completely around. 
On the word “promenade,” all return to partners, 
and walk jauntily, clockwise, in a double circle, till 


the song is finished. Then repeat as before. 


| taal. 


I feed my horse on corn and beans,. And 


3. Sa-lute your part - ner and turn to the right, And swing your neigh - bor with all your might; Then 


swing the la - dies in their teens, For that’s the style in the ar- my. 2.1 teach the la - dies how to dance, 
prom - e - nade with the la - dies right, For that’s the style in the ar - my. 
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How to dance, to dance; I teach t 
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For that’s the style in the ar - my. 
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A UNIT ON PRESENT-DAY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


mNcE the bombing of our na- 
s val base at Dutch Harbor and 
the seizure of part of the Aleu- 
tians by the Japanese not long 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the attention of America has been 
drawn to Alaska to a greater de- 
gree than at any time since the 
days of the gold rush. In 1946 
the visit of Secretary of the In- 
terior Krug to Alaska,’ and his 
suggestion that it become a state, 
once more high-lighted its impor- 
tance to us. 


MOTIV ATION 


In the lower grades, the moti- 
vation for a unit on Alaska is 
likely to be interest in Eskimo 
life. In the middle grades, how- 
ever, study of the topic should 
have ‘a more mature approach. 
Any one of the following might 
be used as an introduction. 

1. An exhibit of the souvenirs 
brought home by a soldier who 
served in the Aleutians or other 
part of Alaska. 

2. Reading aloud of a chapter 
from Road to Alaska, by Douglas 
Coe (Messner), a splendid ac- 
count of the building of the 
Alaska Highway. 

3. Showing of lantern slides 
or moving pictures about any 
feature of Alaska, such as the 
salmon fisheries. 

4. Discussion of clippings re- 
lating to the question of Alaska’s 
becoming a state. 


BASIC CONCEPTS 


1. Alaska is not the frigid 
and desolate region that some 
Americans imagine it to be. 

2. Alaska has been, and is, of 
great economic importance to 


Herbert C. Lanks, from Keystone View Co. 


Alaska is a country of perennial interest to chil- 
dren. Here is an up-to-date unit of work, with 
plenty of information and teaching suggestions. 


Keystone View Co. 
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Along the Alaska Highway in summer, torrents of water from thawing ice 
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and snow eat away the roadbed, making a real problem for the engineers. 


the United States because of its 
vast resources. 

3. Alaska has become of great 
strategic importance since the 
use of the airplane in warfare. 


INFORMATIONAL 
MATERIAL 
Historical Facts 


The people of Alaska probably 
came originally from Asia, either 
by water or across a land bridge. 

In the early part of the eight- 
eenth century, Vitus Bering, a 
Dane in the employ of Russia, ex- 





plored the coast of Alaska, and 
laid claim to the land for Russia. 
Russia made few settlements, and 
the fishing and fur industries were 
only slightly developed. | 

In 1867, Russia offered to sell 
Alaska to the United States. In 
spite of great opposition to what 
seemed a foolish expenditure at 
the time, William H. Seward, the 
Secretary of State, arranged for 
the purchase of the region, at a 
price of $7,200,000. 

In 1897 gold was discovered in 
the Klondike region of Canada. 


Ewing Galloway 
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Salmon fishing is one of Alaska’s leading industries. In 
7 @ fish trap is being emptied. 


ALASKA 


A gold rush, comparable to that 
in California at an earlier peri- 
od, began, and miners streaming 
through Alaska discovered gold 
there also. The resulting public- 
ity attracted permanent settlers 
as well as prospectors for gold. 

A territorial government was 
set up, and eventually Juneau be- 
came the capital. The population 
is still sparse, and vast resources 
remain to be developed. Many 
parts of the country have not 
been thoroughly explored. 

During the drought and de- 
pression in 1935, some farmers 
from the United States were set- 
tled in the Matanuska Valley in 
southern Alaska. Their success 
with. agriculture points to the 
possibilities for farming in favor- 
able areas of Alaska. 

World War II brought about a 
new chapter in Alaskan history. 
The only place on the continent 
of North America to be bombed, 
and the only territory on that 
continent to be seized by the 
enemy, were in Alaska. Because 
of this hazardous situation, the 
Alaska Highway was built at 
maximum speed. 

The lesson learned in 1942 has 
not been forgotten. The future 
of Alaska is a matter of interest 
and concern to all Americans. 


Climate 


In spite of its northerly lati- 
tude, the climate of Alaska is 
not uniformly cold. Its southern 
boundary is about as far north 
of the Equator as the British 
Isles. Naturally, the southern 
part is not, as some people imag- 
ine, covered with perpetua! snow. 
In fact, (Continued on page 65) 
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Grandfather’s Farm 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


NE Saturday morning Dick 
O and Dan went to visit 
Grandmother and Grandfather, 
who lived on a farm. Dick and 
Dan rode on a train. They went 
alone because Father was very 
busy working in his candy store. 
Mother was helping Father in 
the candy store. 

Mother and Father took Dick 
and Dan to the train. “Be good 
boys,” Mother and Father said, 
and waved to Dick and Dan. 

“We'll be good,” promised 
Dick and Dan. 

These boys were seven-year- 
old twins. They liked to ride on 
the train. They had often rid- 
den on the train with Mother and 
Father. 

But Dick and Dan had never 
been on a farm. Their grand- 
parents had moved to the farm 
only a few months before. 

“Clang! Clang!” sounded the 
bell on the train. “Chug! Chug!” 
went the engine. The wheels be- 
gan to turn and the train began 
to move. Dick and Dan were on 
their way to the farm. 

Soon the train left the city. 
Dick and Dan saw many farms. 
At one farm which they passed, 
some girls and boys were making 
a snow man. 

“I wish we could help them,” 
Dan said. 

Dick answered, “We'll soon be 
at Grandfather’s. Maybe he will 
help us make a snow man.” 

Soon, the train stopped at the 
Farmdale station. Dick and Dan 
got off the train. 
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Grandmother and Grandfather 
met the boys as they got off the 
train. Dick and Dan both tried 
to hold Grandmother’s hands and 
Grandfather’s hands at the same 
time. “Let’s go to the car,” sug- 
gested Grandfather. 

“Didn’t you bring the sleigh?” 
asked Dick. 

“No,” replied Grandfather. “A 
road plow cleaned the snow from 
our road. But I'll take you for a 
sleigh ride this afternoon.” 

“Goody!” cried Dick and Dan 
together. 

Grandfather stopped ata store. 
Grandmother bought two ice- 
cream cones for Dick and Dan. 

“Thank you for the cones,” 
said Dick and Dan. 

They rode to the farm in the 
car. There were great piles of 
snow on each side of the road. 
Dick and Dan liked the snow. 

Grandmother said, after they 
had gone into the house, “If you 
will put on your play clothes you 
may play outdoors until dinner 
is ready.” 

So Dick and Dan put on their 
warm play clothes. They ran out- 
doors. They rolled three large 
snowballs. Grandfather lifted the 
snowballs on top of one another. 
The boys used two pieces of coal 
for the eyes. Grandmother gave 
them two pieces of red cloth. 
Dick used one piece of it to make 
the sriow man a nose. Dan used 
one piece to make the snow man 
a mouth. 

“The snow man needs a hat,” 
said Grandfather. So he got an 
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old hat and put it on the snow 
man. He was a fine-looking fel- 
low. 

Just then Dan fell down. Dick 
began to roll Dan over and over 
in the snow. Dan began to look 
like a snow man. 

“Now there are two snow 
men,” said Grandfather. 

“Dinner is all ready,” called 
Grandmother. She begantolaugh 
when she saw Dan. She said, “A 
snow man cannot come into the 
house. He would melt.” 

So Dan started to kick and 
wiggle. Grandfather and Dick 
helped Dan. Soon they had the 
snow all brushed off Dan: They 
went into the house, took off their 
play clothes, and washed their 
hands. 

Grandmother had a good din- 
ner. Dick and Dan ate and ate. 

After dinner, Dan said, “We'll 
dry the dishes for you.” 


STORIES 


’ the sleigh. 








“Thank you,” Grandmother 
said. “Then I can go sleigh rid- 
ing with you.” 

So Grandmother washed the 
dishes and Dick and Dan dried 
them. Grandfather hitched Pony 
to the sleigh. 

Dick and Dan put on their 
snow suits, mittens, caps, and ga- 
loshes. Grandmother put on a 
Warm coat, mittens, and over- 
shoes. She tied a big wool scarf 
over her head. 

“Jingle! Jingle!” sounded the 
sleigh bells on Pony’s harness. 

Grandfather and Grandmother 
and the boys got in the sleigh. 

Pony carried the sleigh swiftly 
over the snow. It was fun to 
ride. Dick and Dan were taking 
their first ride in a sleigh. A 
strong wind blew against them 
and made their cheeks rosy. 

Jerk! Pony stopped. So did 
(Continued on page 64) 


The Old Sled 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


IMMY had wished and wished 
for a sled, and‘ now at last he 
had been given one. But it was 
such a big sled, and so queer and 
old-fashioned, that he was sorry 
he had it. He was sure everyone 
would make fun of it. When 
old Mr. Tasker had offered it to 
him so kindly, he couldn’t refuse 
to take it. He dragged it up the 
long hill, hoping there wouldn’t 
be many boys there to see it. 

“Even one or two would be 
too many,” Jimmy thought sad- 
ly. “It wouldn’t take them long 
to spread the news all over town 
that my sled is old-fashioned and 
big enough for a dozen to ride 
on.” 

The first one that Jimmy saw 
was Bobby. Bobby didn’t have 
any sled at all, but he liked to 
watch the fun. Jimmy stared at 
him so long, waiting for him to 
say something about the funny 
sled, that he almost forgot to 
smile back when Bobby greeted 


- him. 


Well, Bobby hadn’t laughed, 
but Joe would, he was sure. For 
Joe had a brand-new sled—small, 
and bright with gay paint and 
shining runners, There wasn’t 


much use in hoping Joe wouldn’t 
be sliding, for he came to the hill 
every day. 

When Jimmy reached the top, 
sure enough, he could see Joe 
pulling his sled up from the bot- 
tom of the slide. Gertrude and 
Lucy came over right away, ex- 
claiming about the big sled, but 
he didn’t pay much attention to 
what they said. They were girls 
and couldn’t be expected to un- 
derstand. 

“It’s a wonderful sled,” cried 
Gertrude wistfully, turning to 
Bobby, who had come up just 
then. “Isn’t it, Bobby?” 

“It’s big enough for a dozen, 
at least,” Bobby said. 

Jimmy looked very uncomfort- 
able. Other girls and boys were 
crowding around, and he wasn’t 
sure whether they were laughing 
at the sled or just being friendly. 
Not many of them had sleds of 
their own. 

“Te’s better than not any sled 
at all,” Jimmy told himself, and 
then he had an idea. 

“Of course it’s big enough for 
a dozen!” he shouted, looking at 
the whole group. “Come on, let’s 
all ride!” (Continued on page 61) 
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Four Dogs 


Too Many 


EDNA WALKER CHANDLER 


ED was nine years old when 

he went with his parents to 
live in Alaska. He found many 
new friends there. The Eskimo 
and Indian children in the big 
boarding school were happy and 
easy to get acquainted with. 

Ted liked to play with all the 
children, but he enjoyed playing 
with Sam Ahgoolak most. Sam’s 
mother made a fur parka for Ted, 
just like the one that Sam wore. 
When the boys rolled in the snow 
both of them looked like fat lit- 
tle snow men. 

One day Ted came home from 
play so excited he could hardly 
speak. His cheeks were red with 
the tingle of cold, and his eyes 
showed blue sparkles like sun- 
shine on the blue, blue ice. 

“What has happened, Ted?” 
his mother asked, laughing. 

“Mother, Sam took me for a 
ride on the sled, behind the dog 
team! We had Sally and four 
other dogs. Oh, they went fast! 
A hundred miles an hour, I'll 
bet!” 

“They couldn’t go that fast,” 
Mother objected. “Ten miles an 
hour is a good speed for a dog 
team.” 

“Well, the path under the sled 
went so fast I couldn’t see it.” 

“I know you must have had 
fun,” his mother replied. “It was 
nice for Sam to take you for a 
ride. Now get ready for lunch.” 

Ted took his parka off, washed 
his face, and combed his hair. A 


big idea came into his head. 





“Mother, I want to drive dogs, 
too. It’s easy! All Sam does is 
say ‘Mush!’ when he wants the 
dogs to go. “Whoa!’ makes them 
stop. I know I can do it if Sam 
can!” 

Just then Ted’s father came in 
for lunch. 

“What’s this about your doing 
what Sam can?” his father asked. 

“Sam can drive five dogs on a 
dog sled, that’s what! He took 
me for a ride. Oh, it was fun! 
Pll bet I could drive dogs, too. 
It would be just like driving the 
pony cart in the park, and I did 
that lots of times.” 

“Listen, Ted,” said his father 
seriously, “your friend Sam has 
known about dogs and dog sleds 
since he was a baby, just as you 
knew about ponies and pony carts 
when you were still riding in a 
stroller. Sam’s father taught him 
to drive dogs when he was a very 
small boy, but that doesn’t mean 
you could do the same thing. I 
don’t think he could handle a 
pony as well as you can, either.” 

“But he could learn, Father, 
and so could I learn to drive the 
dogs,” argued Ted. 

“I am sure you could learn, 
Ted, but you must do it slowly. 
Take Sally first. She is a good 
lead dog and easy to manage. 
After you have learned to drive 
with her, take two more. Before 


you know it, you will be driving 
a big dog team. Then you can 
take Mother and me on a trip,” 


his father said. 


They all laughed. It would be 
such fun when the whole Barton 
family could go behind a dog 
team, with Ted as the driver. 

As Mr. Barton was leaving for 
his work, he said, “Son, remem- 
ber I want you to learn to drive 
dogs if you want to do so. Sam 
can teach you much about living 
in Alaska. But go easy with the 
dogs! Start with Sally first.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Ted answered, and 
he really meant. to do what his 
father said. Right at that min- 
ute he meant to, anyway. 

But when he went out to play 
again he saw Sam and his team of 
five dogs going home from the 
little store with groceries. Ted 
ran to catch him. 

Sam noticed him and stopped 
his dogs. “Whoa!” he said, and 
cracked his whip over their backs 
witMut touching a single dog. 
It looked so easy! At once the 


dogs stopped and stood, panting, 
breathing smoky little curls into 
the cold air. 

“Please let me drive, Sam. My 
father said I might, if you will 
teach me,” begged Ted. 

“Sure?” Sam’s rosy brown 
face looked like a big question 
mark. “You drive all the dogs?” 

“I can do it if you can. But 
you take your mother’s groceries 
home first. I'll wait here.” 

While he waited he remem- 
bered again what his father had 
said—““Take Sally alone at first, 
Ted.” 

Oh, but that was baby stuff. 
Daddy didn’t know how easy it 
is to drive dogs. He’d prove he 
could do it just as well as Sam. 
Then Daddy wouldn’t care. He’d 
be proud. 

Sam came back with the sled. 

Ted took the whipand stepped 
on the back (Continued on page 60) 


Mrs. Randolph’s Coverlet 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


T was New Year’s Eve. The 
wind whistled sharply down 

the streets and dark gray clouds 
scudded across the sky. Nancy 
and Phil waved good-by to their 
mother and father and watched 
the car until it vanished in the 
evening shadows. 

Nancy shivered as they hurried 
back into the warm, cozy living 
room. “I do hope that Mother 
and Father won’t have to stay 
away more than two or three 
days. We'll miss them, and be- 
sides Mother has Mrs. Randolph’s 
coverlet to finish and it has to be 
just right.” 

“Well, don’t worry about that. 
It will be just right, if Mother 
weaves it,” Phil replied proudly. 
“Instead, let’s think about the 
school party tonight.” 

“Yes, I have been thinking.” 
Nancy’s brown eyes shone. “Phil, 
this is the first time you and I 
have ever gone to a party where 
we watched the old year out and 
the new year in!” 

“Oh, boy, we’re about grown 
up!” Phil responded. “Wasn’t 
it swell of Miss Gilbert to have 
the party at her house?” He 
whistled a gay tune. 
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The telephone rang and Nancy 
hurried to answer. 

After a few minutes’ talking 
she hung up the receiver and 
turned to Phil, all the laughter 
and joy gone from her face. 

“That was Mrs. Randolph on 
the phone. And, oh, Phil, she 
wants the coverlet in the morn- 
ing!” Nancy’s voice went up in 
a wail. “She says she is going 
away sooner than she expected. 
She wants to take it with her.” 

Phil frowned. “That is bad. 
Mother will have to send it.” 

“Oh, but I told her—” Nancy 


- gave a little broken sigh. “I told 


her it would be finished tonight 
and she could have it tomorrow 
morning.” 

“You told her—what?” And 
Phil looked at his sister in angry 
astonishment. “But you can’t 
finish it tonight and go to the 
party!” 

“I know.” Nancy’s chin quiv- 
ered. 

“You mean—-you aren’t going 
to the party?” 

“No,” said Nancy, and walked 
slowly toward the big loom that 
almost filled a little alcove off 
the living (Continued on page $9) 
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UR preceding discussion (in 
O the November 1946 issue 
of THe Instructor) pointed 
toward the background of expe- 
rience which is necessary if the 
discovery of the number combi- 
nations is to be a meaningful 
process for children. If the child 
has had many number experiences 
in both the social and the planned 
phases of number—in counting,” 
in recognizing number needs and 
in meeting them, and in learning 
about groups of numbers—he is 
doubtless ready to learn more 
definitely about the number com- 
binations. He needs a period of 
experimentation and discovery so 
as to learn more about numbers, 
and develop his understanding of 
the combinations themselves. 

Seeing relationships.—Is it de- 
sirable to learn the addition and 
subtraction combinations togeth- 
er? Definitely, yes. We learn 
by seeing relationships between 
things. The subtraction combi- 
nations, then, can be more readily 
learned by noting their relation- 
ship to the addition combinations 
and their general relationship to 
the numbers being considered. 

Organizing the combinations 
for presentation—Just what plan 
of organization of the combina- 
tions should the teacher follow in 
her presentation? Should they be 
presented singly; or in fours with 
two addition and the two corre- 
sponding subtraction combina- 
tions making a unit of four; or 
should one be added to each num- 
ber, then two added, and so on; 
or should the combinations to be 
studied center around one given 
number so that all the addition 
and subtraction combinations for 
five are studied at one time? All 
of these plans have been recom- 
mended by numerous authors. 

In the realm of number, one 
thing is related to another in a 
logical,orderly manner. The child 
should have the privilege of cap- 
italizing on this order and se- 
quence of arrangement, which is 
a part of the number system itself 
and which can be very helpful to 
the child in his learning of the 
number combinations. In partial 
fulfillment of requirements which 
seem fundamental to number 
learning, I suggest that children 
work within a limited number 
span during the period of exper- 

*On the whole, teachers are well ac- 
quainted with the possibilities for count- 
ing activities in the classroom, and tend 
to make ample use of this phase of num- 


learning. ore space in this 
article is saved for other areas. 
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Presenting the Combinations 
EDWINA DEANS 


Instructor in Education, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


imentation and discovery of the 
number combinations. For exam- 
ple, by engaging in experiences 
centering around the numbers 
five, six, and seven, the child will 
experiment and discover all the 
combinations, both addition and 
subtraction, that go to make up 
those numbers, 

If it is granted that children 
may begin their study of the 
combinations with the span of 
five, six, and seven, an assump- 
tion immediately becomes valid, 
namely, that the children know 
enough about the numbers from 
one through four so that inten- 
sive study of these numbers is not 
necessary. The soundness of this 
assumption will of course depend 
upon the previous number foe. 
rience of the children. This will 
be a matter for investigation by 
the teacher. If necessary to meet 
the needs of a given group of 
children, the teacher would nat- 
urally begin with a lower span, 
such as three, four, and five; or 
four, five, and six. 

Why do I recommend such a 
span? Because I have found that 
it seems more interesting and 
challenging to the child than a 
single number. Then, too, learn- 
ing about numbers both larger 
and smaller than a given number 
seems to add meaning to all the 
numbers that are being studied. 
There is a third very practical 
reason. Since all the combina- 
tions of numbers that go together 
to give six will always give the 
one sum, the bright child may 
soon find little thinking neces- 


sary to his success with the work 
that is going on. On the other 
hand, if a span of numbers is be- 
ing considered, he will not know 
exactly what his sum will be and 
must do something in order to 
find out. A last reason is that 
number relationships can be more 
readily seen and made use of 
when more than one number is 
being considered at a time. 

Some suggestions are now of- 
fered to give the reader an idea 
of how a group of children might 
be guided through the various 
levels of number development, as 
they seek to gain an understand- 
ing of the combinations in the 
span five, six, and seven. 

The concrete level—“We have 
been finding out for some time 
that numbers help us in many 
ways. We learned something 
about five as we talked about 
painting. We learned something 
about six as we discussed how to 
use clay in the best way. We 
made groups with five, six, and 
seven and we talked about those. 
There are many other things 
about these numbers that we can 
learn by working together to see 
what we can find out.” 

Each child of the group that is 
to work together (preferably ten 
to fifteen children) is provided 
with a 9” x 12” sheet of paper 
on which to place his objects. He 
is then given seven blocks, sticks, 
or any other available material 
that can be handled and managed 
easily. The paper gives him a 
boundary for his work and tends 
to limit his working space so that 
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Suggestive Addition and Subtraction Cards for Five 
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Suggestive Addition and Subtraction Cards for Seven 
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MEANINGFUL NUMBER WORK~—Il 


his own work is not confused 
with that of his neighbors. Ie al- 
so encourages grouping of objects 
rather than stringing them out 
by ones. Tables may be used for 
working, or, if conditions per- 
mit, the floor provides an excel- 
lent working place. - Sitting on 
the floor in a circle invites con- 
versation and also makes it pos- 
sible for each child to see. the 
work of all. 

Since a detailed explanation is 
being given for only this one 
span under consideration, it is 
hoped that the reader will be able 
to adapt the material herein pre- 
sented so as best to serve her own 
situation and her own group of 
children. Certainly she will need 
to plan similar activities for at 
least two more number spans in 
order to take care of the remain- 
der of the easier combinations up 
to and including the number ten. 

“How many. children did we 
decide would work at the clay 
table? (Six.) Let’s ask three 
girls and three boys to show us 
where they sit when they work at 
the clay table. (Two on each 
side and one at each end.) How 
many are on both sides? (Four.) 
How many are at both ends? 
(Two.) How many are girls? 
(Three.) How many are boys? 
(Three.) Now let’s see whether 
you can take six of your blocks 
and divide them so that you will 
have some on one side of your 
paper and some on the other side. 
Whose block picture tells a two- 
and-four story—like the children 
at the sides and the ends of the 
table? (Let some child point out 
all the two-and-four groupings.) 
Whose picture tells the story of 
the number of girls and boys 
who worked at the clay table? 
(Children find all the three-and- 
three groupings.) Do you know 
another way of talking about this 
picture? (Halves.) What does 
that mean? (Both sides are the 
same—have the same number.) 
Yes, it means that both sides are 
equal. Susan has a story that is 
different from either of those we 
have talked about. What does her 
story say? (Oneand five.) Does 
anyone else have that same pic- 
ture? Change your picture so that 
it will say one and five. Now 
see whether there are any more 
ways you can divide your blocks 
into two groups.” (Some of the 
children think they have different 
groupings, but when these are dis- 
cussed they (Continued on page 64) 
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Handwork 





A CUT-PAPER 
SNOW FLAKE 


FOR ALL GRADES 
VELMA A. FELTON 


Teacher, First Grade, John Gumm Building, Public Schools, St. Helens, Oregon 











S NOWFLAKES may be made from squares of paper in 
any desired size. Thin paper is easier to cut than 
heavy paper. Refer to the numbered drawings below and 
follow the directions. 


Step 1. Fold a square from bottom to top and crease it 
well. 
Steps 2-5. The following folds should be made lightly, 


but accurately, at the left side of the paper. (The purpose 
of the resulting creases is to show the location of an essen- 
tial point for a later step.) 

Bring lower fold to top. 

Bring lower fold to top again. 

Bring lower fold to top again. 

Unfold to Step 1. 

Step 6. Hold the paper vertically and d fold the bottom 
to the top, creasing only the lower left corner of the dou- 
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bled fold. This crease indicates the center of the paper. 
Now unfold, keeping the folded edge at the bottom and 
the creases at the left. 

Step 7. Holding the forefinger of the left hand on the 
bottom center crease, take the lower right corner and 
bring it up to the first top horizontal crease at the left 
side. Press the diagonal crease at the extreme right. 

Step 8. Turn the paper over. 

Step 9. Bring the lower right corner up so that the edge 
is even with the diagonal crease at the left. Press the di- 
agonal crease at the right. 

Step 10. Bring the two outer diagonal edges together, 
creasing from the lower point up through the center. 

Step 11. Cut a design from both edges; then unfold. 

Mount all snowflakes on black paper for design study, 
or hang them from threads for a decoration. 
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KEEPING DESIGN SPONTANEOUS 


EFORE children reach the age of six 
B they design spontaneously and with 
a natural feeling for balance, rhythm, 
and unity. But teachers often find that 
children in the first, second, and third 
grades no longer design freely. Someone, 
unwittingly, may have led them to feel 
that such designing was play and be- 
longed only in kindergarten, or that, 
now they are older, they must make rec- 
ognizable things. However, the feeling 
for design—and capacity for enjoyment 
in making designs—is still latent and can 
be brought out if the teacher will guide 
and praise children’s efforts. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood~Richmond Heights 
Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


The first attempt to direct pupils back 
to a free arrangement of color, lines, and 
shapes may be made through a lesson in 
which they apply their favorite color 
near the center of the paper. This color 
will necessarily form some shape, either 
in outline or in a solid color. Whatever 


the beginning resembles, it will probably 
remain the center of interest when the 
design is finished. Encourage the chil- 
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dren to place other colors, lines, or solid 
shapes entirely around the original spot 
of color, and discuss the placing of light 
and dark colors against each other. Aft- 
er the first time around, the children will 
grasp the idea and be delighted to see 
their design spread. 

This form of design should not be 
thought of as applied design, or as design 
to be applied to anything. It is just one 
of the ways in which a teacher may help 
the children to keep their feeling for de- 
sign. As a result of this experience, pu- 
pils will have a feeling for good placing 
when they do make concrete objects. 
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WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


N SCHOOLS where the budget does not allow for tempera paints, 
I water colors may be used as a substitute. Pictures like the ones 
shown on this page can be made with the ordinary water colors that 
come in small boxes. 

The inexpensive water-color box does not contain white paint, so 
we used large white paper for our snow pictures. A few pencil lines 
were sketched in first, so that the proper spaces would be left white. 
(See snow men in two of the pictures.) The snowflakes in the 
top picture were made by leaving some of the spots in the sky 
unpainted. They could have been done by painting the sky dark 
and then using the end of a blotter to make white spots. Children 
like to experiment with both methods. 

Gray is made by dipping black paint in water. (Put a little water 
in the paintbox cover.) The more black you use, the darker the 
gray will become. 

Careful painting of details should not be stressed, or the result 
will be stilted. Crude paintings of people will suffice, for the gen- 
eral effect is more important. 

In a snow scene, a soft effect is obtained by placing gray or blue 
areas next to white, and black and gray ones next to each other. 
Warm browns and gray-blues also add softness. Bright green pine 
and spruce trees, and bright blue and red clothes on girls and boys 
give colorful accents. 

Other important points which a teacher can stress in water-color 
work are: 

1. It is necessary to have some dark areas in a painting to give 
it character. Often, children make very faded-looking water-color 
paintings because they use all light values. 

2. Encourage children to paint large shapes. This helps to make 
a good composition. 

3. A sky can be deeper blue in a winter picture than in a summer 
or spring scene, for it contrasts well with the white snow. Young 
children love to use a deep blue, and here is their chance. 

4. The test of a painting is to look at it from a distance. In judg- 
ing their paintings, children will find that those which look messy 
close up will often appear to be the best from across the room. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 14. See page 68 for another suggestion. 
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HOW TO MAKE LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHY B. BREITNER 


Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, Public School No. 15, 
Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


HE use of lantern slides to- 
gether with explanatory ma- 
terial offers a good culmination for 
a unit of work. The pupils enjoy 
planning and presenting both lec- 
ture and slides. 

Any child in any grade can 
make a slide. All he needs is a 
piece of frosted glass 314” x 4” 
and a box of special lantern-slide 
crayons. (These materials are 
listed in any school-supply cata- 
logue.) The directions for making 
lantern slides are as follows: 

1. Place the glass on a piece of 
paper. Trace around the edge of 
the glass. Remove the glass and 
you have the correct size for the 
slide picture to be made. 

2. Draw a picture on the paper 
and color it with ordinary school 
crayons. When the picture is sat- 
isfactory, then you are ready to 
make a lantern slide. 











BLUEPRINT 
SILHOUETTES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


gegen silhouettes are easy to make for win- 

ter programs or party invitations. In printing 
them, lay the silhouette and blueprint paper face 
down on a small pane of glass. Add a cardboard 
back and another pane of glass. Clamp all together 
with two clothespins and expose to sunlight (or 
strong artificial light) until the blueprint paper 
turns yellow-green. Then slip the print into cold 
water for a few seconds. Remove, and lay on a 
blotter to dry. Cut it out, and mount as desired. 





3. Place the glass over the cray- 
on picture with the frosted side 
on top. With a soft lead pencil 
trace the picture on the frosted 
side of the glass. Color the glass 
with lantern-slide crayons. Press 
lightly over each area until the 
color is evenly distributed. 

Remember to turn the slide up- 
side down when projecting it. 

Slides can be cleaned for future 
use. Put a few drops of house- 
hold oil on each glass and then 
wash with a soap powder. The 
glasses can be used over and over, 

Some teachers may wish to pro- 
ject the words of a song. Using a 
stylus and black drawing ink, 
write the- words on transparent 
cellulose paper. Any light color 
may be used. 

Teachers who have access to a 
typewriter can do a better job by 
typing the (Continued oh page 60) 
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SILHOUETTES OF HORSES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


oop wean horses as decorative subjects meets with a gratifying response 
from young artists. Silhouettes, like those pictured, may be put on 
wall plaques or book ends, or serve other artistic purposes. Children of 
almost any age can make such articles. The plaque shown here has a back- 
ground of three colors mounted on cream construction paper. Plywood 
or soft wood can be used. Apple-box ends are good. Polish to a glossy 
smoothness with fine sandpaper. Glue silhouettes to the wood, and apply 
three coats of colorless varnish or shellac, letting each dry before applying 
the next one. Older pupils may get a porcelainlike effect by coating the 
wood with two coats of white paint and one of enamel before putting on 
the design, and adding the varnish or shellac. 





















FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY T. MAHONEY 


Teacher of Art, Sixth and Seventh Grades, 
Longfellow School, Chicago, Illinois 


AKING Clay dolls in the native dress 
M of many lands, to resemble the 
costumed characters in a patriotic assem- 
bly program previously given, proved to 
be a most delightful experience in crea- 
tive modeling. For the dramatization, 
twenty costumes had been made by the 
pupils. Seeing the girls on the stage 
gave our sixth-graders the idea for cor- 
responding figurines in color. 

Each pupil drew a crayon picture of 
one doll in a national costume. When 
the drawing was completed, the child 
was ready to make a doll. 

The following materials were needed: 
a cardboard cone, any size, cream plas- 
tic modeling clay, a stylus, priming 
fluid, tempera, white or colorless shellac. 

The dolls illustrated here—and others 
—were made by the following method. 

Step 1. We shaped clay into a round 
ball for the head. This was firmly 
placéd on the top of the cardboard cone. 
A little clay was worked around this for 
the neck. 

Step 2. The second process was to 
build the shoulders and waist of the doll 
over the small part of the cone. 

Step 3. Then the dresses were shaped 
over the cone. Characteristic designs 
were cut lightly on these with the stylus. 

Step 4. Our dressmakers then turned 
hairdressers, for the coiffures were next. 

Step 5. The arms were made last by 
rolling out strips of the clay into smooth 
rolls and shaping them into action poses. 

Step 6. Making facial features was the 
next experience—trying but thrilling. 

Step 7. After a careful and thorough 
inspection, a light coat of priming fluid 
was applied to each doll. 


Step 8. When they were dry, the dolls" 


were ready to be colored with tempera 
to look like the crayon sketches. 

Step 9. Colorless shellac was carefully 
brushed on after the tempera had dried. 


AuTHor’s Note: For our work we used Sargent’s 
Plastic Modeling Clay in cream color, which is manu- 
factured by American Artists’ Color Works, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


CLAY DOLLS IN NATIONAL COSTUME 


ba Il 
An English Lady Doil 


A Doll in Czechoslovakian Dress 
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ACTION 


FIGURES 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE RENTON 
Helping Teacher in Art, Public Schools, Birmingham, Michigan 


KATING, skiing, sliding, and other 
Winter sports are experiences 
which are easily translatable into ex- 
citing art projects. Our project took 
the form of a panel showing children 
having active fun outdoors. 

First we discussed the parts of’ the 
human figure and their relative pro- 
portions. Then the teacher drew on 
the blackboard various figure shapes. 
(See the sketches below.) The chil- 
dren practiced cutting these shapes 
out of scrap paper and arranging 
them (particularly arms. and legs) 
to show action. When satisfactory 


shapes and proportions had been ob- 
tained, the parts of the figure were 
cut from colored construction paper, 
Each child chose a single color for 
the snow suit. Manila paper was used 
for the head. When the basic figure 
was in position and pasted together, 
each child originated his own designs 
for features, mittens, scarfs, over- 
shoes, skates, snowshoes, and so on. 
These he cut from contrasting col- 
ored paper and pasted in position. 
All the completed figures were final- 
ly mounted on a long panel as shown 
in the illustration below. 
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PLAYS, SONGS @ VERSE 





OLD MAN WINTER 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CAROLINE WHITLOCK MARSHALL 


Briskly lo 


jol - ly fel-low If you findhim whenhe’s nice; 


Buthow he can _ roar and -low, For he  chang-es in 


Gone his  laugh-ter! What a pit-y! And his whisk-ers turned to _ ice. 
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WHO LAUGHED LAST? 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN L. HOWARD 
Teacher, Auditorium Department, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 








CHARACTERS 


RIVER GNOME RABBIT 
FOX TAR MAN 


CosTUMES 


River Gnome wears a brownie 
suit and jester’s cap. Rabbit and 
Fox wear coverall suits and animal 
masks. Rabbit must have a red 
jacket, Tar Man is dressed all in 
black and wears a black false face. 


SETTING 


Scene 1, The bank of a river. 
Two trees, one for Rabbit and one 
for Fox, are in the background. 
Bushes are at right and left front. 

Scene 2. Same as Scene 1, ex- 
cept that a packing box, painted 
to represent a shelter made of 
sticks, open side toward audience, 
occupies the center of the stage. 




















SCENE 1 


RIVER GNOME (comes slipping 
along through auditorium door, 
climbs steps to the stage, and 
peeks between closed curtains; 
then turns to the audience)—I 
am the Gnome of this river. 
(Indicates floor space in front of 
stage apron.) It all belongs to 
me. Brother Rabbit and Brother 
Fox live on this bank. They are 
always playing tricks on each 
other. They must have stayed 
out late last night. They are still 
asleep even though the sun is 
high. I'll just hide here by the 
bank and watchthem. (He comes 
down from stage and crouches on 
floor.) 

(The curtains open. Brother 
Rabbit is fast asleep under one 
tree; under the other Brother Fox 
is just waking up.) 

FOx (stretches and yawns)— 
Oh, hum-m! I guess I’ve been 
asleep. Why, look where the sun 
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is! I must have slept a long 
time. (Getting to his feet.) I 
feel hungry. I need some food. I 
know what I'd like for my break- 
fast—a nice fish! (Gets pole and 
can of bait.) 1 think Ill ask 
Brother Rabbit to go with me. 
Then, if I can’t catch a fish, may- 
be I can have a rabbit breakfast. 
(Calls.) Oh, Brother Rabbit! 

RABBIT (stirs) —What do you 
want? It’s too early to get. up. 

Fox—Why, it’s nearly noon. 

RABBIT—I'm sleepy. I stayed 
out nearly all night playing in 
the moonlight. 

FOox—Oh, come on. 
you hungry? 

RABBIT (sifting up and rub- 
bing stomach)—Yes, | am hun- 
gry, now that you speak of it. 

FOx—Wouldn’t you like to 
have a nice fish for breakfast? 

RABBIT—Yes, I would. (Gets 
to feet.) Wait until I get my 
jacket and my fishing pole. Now 
where is my red jacket? I had it 
on last night. 

Fox (takes the jacket from a 
limb)—Here, it’s right in front 
of you. I'll help you. (Helps 
Brother Rabbit put on jacket.) 

RABBIT—Where can my fish- 
ing pole be? Brother Fox, do 
you see my fishing pole? (Runs 
around tree without looking.) 

Fox (handing him pole which 
has been in plain sight)—Here it 
is. Come on before you lose 
something else. Let’s go to the 
river. 

RABBIT (dragging fishing pole 
on the ground )—I hope we catch 
a big fish right away. I’m ever 
so hungry. 

FOX (carrying pole over shoul- 
der)—Pick up your fishing pole 
and carry it over your shoulder. 


Aren’t 
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RABBIT—Let’s sit right here. 

(They sit on edge of stage at 
center.) 

FOox—Look at those big fish! 
(Unwinds line and baits hook 
and throws it in the water.) 

RABBIT—My line’s all twisted. 

Fox—If you hadn’t dragged 
your pole, it wouldn’t have been 
all mixed up. 

RABBIT (unwinds the line, baits 
hook, and throws line into riv- 
er)—It wasn’t so twisted after 
all. 

FOx—Whoever catches a fish 
first will divide it. 

RABBIT—All right. It’s hot 


here. I wish we had somé shade. 
Fox—So do I. (Wipes face 
with paw.) It is hot! 


RABBIT—We could build a 
house of sticks to sit in. 

Fox—That’s a good idea. Let’s 
do it. 

RABBIT—All right. We'll hunt 
for wood. You hunt over there. 

(They lay poles down. Fox 
exits left, but Rabbit lies down 
under a bush and goes to sleep. 
Fox returns with sticks.) 

FOox—I guess Brother Rabbit 
hasn’t come back yet. (Sees 
him.) Come on, Brother Rabbit, 
you old sleepyhead. You start 
building and I'll get more sticks. 


- what a fine house! 


RABBIT—The house was my 
idea, so you ought to build it, 
I’m tired. 

Fox—If you don’t help build 
this house, then you can’t sit in 
it. I mean what I say. (Begins 
to pile sticks together.) 

(Rabbit turns over and goes to 
sleep as the curtains close.) 


SCENE 2 


RIVER GNOME (in front of the 


closed curtains) —Ha! Ha! That - 


lazy Brother Rabbit! I wonder 
whether Brother Fox will really 
make him stay out of the little 
house. Brother Fox has been 
working very hard for more than 
an hour. (Peeks between the cur- 
tains.) Yes, sir, he’s finished his 
shelter and he’s sitting in it. 
(Hides below stage as Before.) 
(When the curtains open, Fox 
is sitting in the shelter of sticks. 
Rabbit is still asleep.) 
FOx—Please, old River Gnome, 
give me a nice fish. I can’t see 
you, but I know you’re there. 
RABBIT (wakes and yawns)— 
That was a fine nap! Now for 
a fish or two! I’m starving. Oh, 
(Picks up 
pole and goes to shelter.) Move 
over, Brother Fox. There’s room 
for us both. (Continued on page 56) 





WORDS TAKE A REST 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MAZIE HALL , 
Teacher of English, Central Grammar School, Jacksonville, Florida 


(The mother and older son of 
the English family are relaxing 
on the lawn of the hotel.) 

ADVERB (stretched out lazily 
in the hammock)—This is won- 
derful, Mother. I don’t have to 
rush around modifying verbs or 
adjectives or other adverbs. I 
can just lie here and watch the 
clouds float by. 

NOUN (rocking gently in a big 
chair, holding a magazine )—You 
think you have been overworked. 
Just imagine how I feel. I have 
been called on every time anyone 
named anything. I’m practically 
worn to a shadow naming per- 
sons, places, things, actions, qual- 
ities, and conditions. 

VERB (enters from side, carry- 
ing a fishing rod)—I’ve been ac- 
tive so long that I think Ill try 
being passive for a change. [I'll 
sit on a bank and hold this pole 
and let the fish contribute the ac- 


tion. (Turns to Adverb.) Want 
to get a rod and go along, Son? 

ADVERB (waves him off )—Get 
someone else, Pop. I’m resting. 

(Conjunction and Preposition 
enter, wearing shorts and shirts, 
and carrying tennis rackets.) 

CONJUNCTION—Got anything 
to eat? 

PREPOSITION—We're starved! 

ADJECTIVE (enters, wearing a 
bathing suit, with a robe draped 
over her shoulders) —We have all 
been starved for some fun. Just 
think how long we’ve been work- 
ing, day after day, with no time 
off. I think those ungrateful peo- 
ple would keep us working for- 
ever, without giving us any rest. 

(Preposition and Conjunction 
sit On grass.) 

VERB (putting down fishing 
rod and sitting in a chair)—I 
don’t mind the work, but I do 
mind being mistreated. When I 
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think how I’ve been manhandled, 
I don’t know how I ever stand it. 
They leave out my auxiliaries. 
For example, they say, “He done 
the work,” “She seen the show”! 
(He shudders.) 

NOUN (reaching over to pat 
his shoulder)—There, Husband, 








CHARACTERS 


THE ENGLISH FAMILY 
vERB—The father. 
NouN—The mother. 
ADVERB—The older son. 
ADJECTIVE—The oldest daugh- 

ter. 
INTER JECTION—Another daugh- 
ter. 
CONJUNCTION ) —The young- 
PREPOSITION est children. 
PRONOUN—Noun’s sister. 


MOVIE DIRECTOR ACTRESS 
LAWYER BUSINESSMAN 
POLITICIAN RADIO ANNOUNCER 


SETTING 


A resort in Florida. There are 
chairs and swings in front of the 
porch of a hotel. ‘A hammock is 
hung between two trees. 




















don’t think about it. It will dis- 
turb your conjugations and spoil 
your tense. Besides, you’re not 
the only one who has been mis- 
treated. Sister Pronoun was so 
badly hurt that she can hardly 
walk. Here she comes now. 

PRONOUN (enters on crutches, 
with a bandaged head, and one 
arm in a sling)—I thought the 
fresh air might do me good. It 
is such a pleasant day. 

ADVERB (gets out of his ham- 
mock and goes to meet her)— 
Come over here, Aunt Pronoun; 
here’s just the place for you. 
(Seats her in hammock and goes 
to stand with Adjective.) 

VERB—You seem to have fared 
even worse than the rest of us. 
What did they do to you? 

PRONOUN (holds her head)— 
Oh, what didn’t they do? I have 
never been treated right. 

NOUN—Pronoun, you always 
have been rather weak. Taking 
my place shouldn’t have been so 
hard, it seems to me. 


PRONOUN (begins to cry into 
her handkerchief )—It’s easy for 
you to talk, Noun. You didn’t 
have your cases fractured. But 
think what I suffer when people 
say, “Him and me came in” or 
“The message was for Ruth and 
I.” Then too, ‘I suffer in the use 
of “who” and “whom.” Oh, it’s 
painful. 

ADJECTIVE (comes over to the 
hammock)—Now, Auntie, you'll 
be all right in a little while. Was 
it your nominative or your objec- 
tive case that was fractured? 

PRONOUN (fearfully)—It was 
both. Adjective, you’re a sweet 
child. You’re getting more like 
your mother every day. 

ADVERB (strutting up and 
down with his hands in his pock- 
ets)—Don’t you consider me a 
sweet child, too, Aunt Pronoun? 
And am I growing to look more 
like my old man every day? 

VERB (jumps up, brandishing 
the fishing pole) —You impudent 
young puppy! You never will be 
as good-looking as I am; you'll 
never have half my energy. 

(Adverb dodges behind Noun’s 
chair. All laugh.) 

INTERJECTION (enters out of 
breath) —Oh, wait till I tell you. 

PREPOSITION—Hold it, every- 
body! Atomic energy is being re- 
leased. 

INTERJECTION—They’re com- 
ing here! (Points to the side of 
the stage.) They’ve found out 
where we’re spending our vaca- 
tion! They’re— they’re— 

VERB—That child sees excla- 
mation marks in her sleep. 

CONJUNCTION (who has gone 
to side of stage and looked)— 
She’s right. It’s a regular mob. 

ADJECTIVE—Don’t say “reg- 
ular” mob. There’s nothing reg- 
ular about a mob. That’s— 

ADVERB (goes over to look)— 
The kid’s right. It és a mob. 


VERB (standing up in front of 
them and taking command of the. 
situation)—Listen, all of you! 
This is your chance to demand 
satisfactory (Continued om page 57) 





THE MAGIC KEY 


A THRIFT PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas 


(Tom sits on an empty orange 
crate with his chin in his hands.) 

CONSCIENCE (entering )—Hel- 
lo, Tom. What’s the matter? 

tTomM—Oh, I don’t know. I’m 
discouraged, I guess. I wanted 
to see a show, but I haven’t the 
money. 

CONSCIENCE—Why don’t you 
ask Bill to lend you the money? 
You can pay it back when you 
receive your allowance. 

TOoM—I never have any allow- 
ance left. It is always overspent. 
And if I borrowed the money; I 
couldn’t repay it for four weeks. 

CONSCIENCE—You have spent 
your allowance four weeks ahead? 
(Tom nods head in affirmation.) 
Can’t you do better than that? 

TOM—I’ve tried and I can’t. 

CONSCIENCE—Bill manages all 
right. 

ToM—Bill’s lucky. His family 
must give him a big allowance. 
I wonder how he would manage 
on a dollar a week. 

CONSCIENCE (laughing)—That 
is Bill’s allowance, Tom—one 
dollar a week. He told you so 
once. Don’t you remember? 

TOM—Well, how does he do it? 

CONSCIENCE—It’s very simple. 
Bill possesses something that you 
don’t seem to know about. 

TOM—W hat is it? 

CONSCIENCE—A magic key. 

tToM—Where did he get it? 

CONSCIENCE—From the identi- 
cal place I got mine, I imagine. 
(Pulls an ordinary key from his 
pocket.) 

ToM—Oh, do you have one? 
Let me see it. Can I have one? 

CONSCIENCE—To be sure you 
can. You can have this one, only 
it won’t do you any good until 
you learn how to use it. That is 
the magic part—knowing how to 
use it. When you have found 
that out you can have anything 
you wish. 

TOM—I can? Whoopee! Now 
tell me the magic part, will you? 

CONSCIENCE— Well-ll—I don’t 
know. You'll have to be willing 
to do as the key commands if you 
want to use it. And sometimes 
that isn’t easy. 

ToM—lI’m willing to do that. 
Please tell me about the magic. 

CONSCIENCE—Remember my 
warning then. Do as the key com- 
mands, and you will be rewarded. 

TOM (¢eagerly)—TI’ll remember 
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CHARACTERS 
TOM HEALTH 
CONSCIENCE MONEY 
CLOTHING TIME 
FOOD 
CosTUMES 


Tom wears old, ragged clothes. 
Conscience is a well-dressed boy. 
Clothing, Food, Health, Money, 
and Time are all neatly dressed. 
Clothing carries a suitcase full 
of clothes; Food, a tray of fruit 
and vegetables; Health, a pair of 
skates; Money, a bag of money 
and a bankbook; Time, a large 
pasteboard clock. 


SETTING 


In front of Tom’s home. A 
cardboard outline of his house is 
in the background, 




















CONSCIENCE—Very well then. 
Just sit down and I'll show you 


the magic. First I shall rub the 
key once, like this. (Rubs key 
once.) 


(Clothing appears, carrying a 
suitcase.) 

CLOTHING (opening suitcase) — 
I bring you clothing so you will 
look neat. Here are shoes, hat, 
shirt, trousers, jacket, and even a 
coat for rainy weather. 

ToM—Can I have all that? 

CONSCIENCE—Yes, and more, 
too, if you possess the magic key. 
Look, Tom, while I rub the key 
twice. 

(Food enters, carrying a tray 
of food.) 

Foop—I bring you wholesome 
food—milk, fruit, meat, vegeta- 
bles, cake, and candy—that chil- 
dren like and need. 

TOM—lI don’t understand how 
I can get all those things for 
nothing. 

CONSCIENCE—You have for- 
gotten. I didn’t say you could 
get them for nothing. Rather, 
you must pay for them. That’s 
the price of this magic key. 

tToM—I still don’t understand. 

CONSCIENCE—Well, that’s be- 
cause you don’t possess know!l- 
edge of the magic. I'll rub the 
key three times. 

(Health enters with a pair of 
skates under his arm.) 

HEALTH—I bring to you a 
healthy body so that you can en- 
joy fun in sports and at other 
times as well. 

TOoM—That would be a won- 
derful gift. (Continued om page 61) 
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A POPCORN SONG 


WORDS BY LOUISE ABNEY , “pty * MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


With sharp staccato agen 









Says the pop - corn in the pan. 





ana 








Br ere S 





Pop-pop- pop! | You may catch me if you can! Pop - pop - pop! Says each ker - mel, hard and 





yel-low. Pop-pop-pop! I’m a danc - ing lit - tle fel- low! Pop-pop-pop! How I scam - per through the 











—___ 


en 


heat! Pop - pop - pop! You will find me good to eat! Pop - pop - pop! I can whirl and skip and hop! 


Pop - pop - pop - pop! Pop - pop - pop! 





On the staccato notes, rhythm sticks might imitate the popping corn. 
The poem “The Song of the Pop-Com” was prepared especially by Miss Louise Abney for the Laidlaw Basic Primer, and is used here by permission of Laidlaw Brothers, Ine. 
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CHARACTERS 


uMr—The Mountain King. 
tiLoa—True father of Umi.’ 
xipa—Foster, father of Umi. 
MEHA Ss 
ceed —Foster brothers of Umi. 
HAAHEO—Chief of Hamakua. 
HAKAU—Other son of Liloa. 
KAHUNA—Priest of Liloa. 

FIRST SLAVE 
SECOND SLAVE 
KAHILI BEARERS—Four, 
DANCERS—Several. 





—Carry spears. 


CosTUMES 


All the characters are dressed in 
strips of tapa cloth, which can be 
suggested by a gaily printed brown 
cloth. All should wear leis. The 
chiefs, their sons, and others may 
wear feather capes, feather hel- 
mets, and palaoas. Feather capes 
can be made by sewing strips of 
slashed crepe paper to a founda- 
tion. Feather helmets can be fash- 
ioned of old felt hats to which a 
paper crest is fixed, after which 
the whole is covered with crepe- 
paper feathers. Palaoas can be 
made of strips of crepe paper and 
a hook of papier-maché. 

ScENERY 

A simple Hawaiian setting is 
maintained throughout the play. 
Gray and blue curtains suggest a 
tropic scene of mountains and sky. 
About the stage are placed trees, 
plants, and flowers. In the back 


center is a small hill covered with 
leaves and flowers. 


PROPERTIES 


Kahilis—Attach 10” feathers 
of crepe paper to the end of a 6’ 
pole. Let streamers hang from be- 
low the feathers. 

Holua sled —This may be made 
of brown wood, or cardboard, 7’ 
long, 10’ wide, and 5” high. 


Music 


In a few places music has been 
suggested. The play will be im- 
proved greatly by a constant un- 
dertone of melody, provided the 
actors can speak loudly enough to 
be heard above it. Records of 
Hawaiian music may be used. 


INTEGRATION 


This play could be given to 
conclude a study of Hawaiian life. 
The costumes and properties could 
be made as a project. There are 
many excellent books on Hawaii. 
Following are a few. 

Barretto, Larry; and Cooper, Bry- 
ant: Hewaiien Holiday (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Inc., New York 
16). 

Eskridge, R. L.: Umi, the Ha- 
waiian Boy Who Became King 
(John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia 7). 

Leeming, Joseph: Costume Book 
a B. Lippincott Co., Philadel-~ 


5). 

Webb, Victor L.; and others: The 
New World Past and Present 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago 5). 


= 














FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCIS GRISEZ 


PROLOGUE 
Waipio Valley, the Palace of 
King Liloa 

(Savage music is heard as two 
Kabhili Bearers enter and stand at 
attention. As the music reaches 
a climax two Slaves enter.) 

FIRST SLAVE—Make way for 
the great Liloa! 

SECOND SLAVE—E moe o! The 
Alii Kapu, Liloa! 

(Music thunders; Liloa enters 
with two more Kabili Bearers. 
All prostrate to Liloa; then rise.) 

LILOA—Slave, call my Kahuna. 

FIRST SLAVE (bows)—I go, O 
mighty Liloa. (Exits; then en- 
ters with Kahuna.) 

titoa (to Kahuna)—Send out 
word to all the chiefs of Hawaii 
that we shall have the makahiki 
in honor of the god Lono. 

KAHUNA—I obey, O Moi. Ev- 
ery chief shall choose athletes for 
the games. 

LiLoa—In four months the 
makahiki will be held in Waipio 
Valley. 

KAHUNA—I go. Aloha, great 
king. (Exits.) 

Litoa (to First Slave)—Call 
my son, Hakau. 

(First Slave bows and exits; 
then enters with Hakau.) 

HAKAU— What is it, my father? 

L1Loa—Go to Chief Haaheo at 
Hamakua. He will choose ath- 
letes for the makahiki games. I 
want you to go, for I cannot. 

HAKAU—Gladly, my father. 
( Exits.) 

LiLoA—lI have another son. He 
is in Hamakua. I wonder when 
he will come to me. 





Teacher of Religion, English, and History, St. Mary’s School, Hilo, Hawaii 


(Exit Slaves, then Liloa, and 
all Kabili Bearers.) 


Act I—Scene 1 
The House of Kipa in Hamakua 


Kira (enters with a mat and 
food, spreads the mat, arranges 
food, and then looks around )— 
Meha, Pahee, come _ wikiwiki! 
Lunch is ready. 

(Meha and Pahbee run in.) 

MEHA—Here we are, Father. 

PAHEE—We were watching 
the canoes. Oh, they’re beautiful, 
all koa. 

KIpA—Sit down. (All sit and 
start to eat.) Where’s Umi? 

MEHA—Swimming. He slides 
right down the waterfalls and 
dives from the highest cliffs. 

PAHEE—He beats all the boys 
at boxing, surf riding, and every- 
thing. 

KipA—I know. He can even 
catch six spears at once, but he 
won’t work. The taro patch is 
weedy and the fences are broken. 

(Music, building up to a royal 
theme, is heard. Umi enters.) 

umM1—Oh, Father, I was watch- 
ing the athletes practice for the 
makahiki. They were boxing and 
racing, and the chiefs were rid- 
ing the holua. They ride down 
the mountain on a long narrow 
sled. I wish I were a chief so I 
could ride the holua sled. 

MEHA—The races will take 
place tomorrow. 

PAHEE—And after, there will 
bealuau. - 

Kipa—I know about the feast. 
I have to catch some fish for the 
chief, so you boys must weed the 
taro. (Continued on page 62) 
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GLOSSARY 


Alii Kapu (ah-lee’ee kah-puu’— 
High chief, untouchable chief. 

Aloha no (ah-low’ha-no’)—Good- 
by, indeed. 

E moe o (ay-moy’ay-oh)—Fall to 
the ground. : 

Haaheo (ha-ah-ay’och)—A_ proper 
name, meaning proud. 

Hakau (ha-cow’)—-Historic son of 
King Liloa. 

Hamakua (ha-mah-kuu’ah) — The 
northeastern coast of Hawaii. 


. Holua (ho-luu’ah)—A sport per- 


mitted only to chiefs and ‘sons 
of chiefs. With. one. knee on 
the narrow sled the rider speeds 
down a mountain track, 

Hula (who'lah)—Hawaiian dance. 

Kahili (kah-he’lee)—A pole with 
feathers attached at the top to 
form a cylinder, Carried as a 
mark of rank before chiefs. 
(See photograph. ) 

Kahuna (kah-who’nah)—A priest. 

Kipa (key’pah)-~A proper name, 
meaning happy. ; 

Koa (koh’ah)—Dark brown hard 
wood, used for canoes. 

Kohala (koo-ha’lah)—Mountains 
in northern Hawaii. 

Lei (lay)—A wreath of flowers 
worn about the neck, 
Liloa (lee-low’ah)—One of the 
most famous kings of Hawaii. 
Lono (low’no)——One of the four 
main gods of Hawaii. 

Luau (luu’ow)—Hawaiian feast 
cooked in an underground oven. 

Makahiki (mah-kah-he’key)——A 
celebration in honor of Lono, 
consisting of games and reli- 
gious observances. 

Malo (mah’low)—Loincloth, ordi- 
nary dress of the men. 

Maui (m-ow’ee)—Island of the 
Hawaiian group, also a god. 
Meha (may’ha)—A proper name, 

meaning sad or lonely. 
Moi (moy’ee)—King. 

Pahee (pah-hey’ah)— Man’s ame 
meaning sharp, also a dagger. 
Palaoa (pah-lah’wah)— Insignia of 
rank consisting of a hooked 
ivory clasp hung from braids of 
human hair, worn by a chief. 
Puna (puu’nah)—The southeast- 
ern section of Island of Hawaii. 
Tabu (tah-buu’)—Forbidden. To 


break a tabu meant death. 


"Tapa (tah’pah)—Paper cloth made 


from the bark of trees, and 
stamped with intricate patterns. 

Taro (tear‘oh)—A plant, the root 
of which is used to make poi 
(poy), a starchy paste, the 
principal food of the people. 

Ti leaf (tea leaf)—Large leaf 
used for wrapping articles. 

Umi (uu’mee)—Greatest ancient 
king of Hawaii. 

Waipio Valley (y-pea’oh valley) 
—Deep valley in northeastern 
Hawaii. 

Wikiwiki (wi’key-wi’'key)—Fast, 
quickly. 

Hawaiian vowels are given these 

values: a as in father, e as in they, 

i as in machine, o as in note, u as 

in tool. Each vowel is pro- 

nounced and used to close a syl- 
lable. 
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A “GLOBESTER” TRIP 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MILDRED VANDENBURGH 
Elementary Teacher, City School District, Los Angeles, California 


mNcE fathers and other rel- 
S atives were returning home 
from all over the world, my 
fifth-grade class showed increas- 
ing interest in travel. Global 
geography and the transfer of 
. airplanes from wartime to com- 
mercial use inspired the creation 
of an original dramatization. 

References are given for the 
musical numbers that we used; 
but if another class chooses dif- 
ferent countries to visit, the pu- 
pils can substitute appropriate 
musical selections that they know, 
and can create dialogue to intro- 
duce them. (The reader will ob- 
serve that we did not attempt to 
make our route conform to any 
actually flown.) 

A loud-speaker was used by 
P.A., by the soloist, and by the 
characters in the plane who car- 


RICHARD—Uncle Jim, I am so 
excited about taking this trip 
around the world with you in 
eight days. 

UNCLE jiM—I should think 
you’d be very excited, Richard. 
My first trip all the way around 
the world by plane was exciting 
to me, too. I am so glad I can 
take you children with me on my 
second “Globester” flight. 

RICHARD (looking about)—I 
hope Arnold will be here soon. It 
would be terrible for him to be 
late and miss this trip with us. 

p. A.—Miss Norine McGowan, 
please report at Window Num- 
ber Three to confirm your res- 
ervation. 

(Sound. of plane overhead.) 

(Arnold, carrying small suit- 
case, and Mother enter hurriedly 


from left.) 
































ried on the dialogue while the 
curtain was drawn. 


THE PLAY 


(Entertainers, who are in the 
wings, sing “When the Lights Go 
On Again.” _Toward the end of 
the song, the curtain opens. The 
Travelers, carrying suitcases, are 
walking about and standing near 
ticket window and information 
desk at Air Terminal. At the 
end is heard the sound of an air- 
plane landing.) 

p.A.—Flight Number Twenty- 
two arriving from New York— 
Gate Number Four. 

(Richard and Uncle Jim en- 
ter left.) 
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ARNOLD—Oh, there’s Richard 
with his uncle. 

(Mother and Uncle Jim shake 
hands.) 

RICHARD (sighs with relief )— 
At last you have come! It is al- 
most time for our plane to leave. 
Have you your ticket? 

ARNOLD (searches pockets) — 
Yes, here it is. You didn’t need 


to worry, Richard. We have 
all of two minutes before the gate 
opens. 


RICHARD—Iwo minutes! I 
can see I’m certainly going to 
be a nervous wreck before this 
trip is over. You'll be watching 
cobras in India, or climbing the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, five min- 
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utes before you have to catch the 
plane. 

Pp. A.—Flight Number Twelve 
leaving immediately—Gate Num- 
ber Five— 

UNCLE JiIM—That’s our plane. 
Arnold, tell your mother good- 
by and pick up your suitcase. 

(There is an exchange of fare- 
wells, and. Uncle Jim and boys 
exit through the gate.) 

MOTHER (waving )—Good-by. 

(Sound of plane taking off is 
heard. Mother wipes eyes with 
handkerchief as curtain closes.) 

UNCLE JIM (behind scene)— 
Take a good look at the dear 
old U.S.A., boys, as we leave Los 
Angeles and cross the continent 
to New York. You'll see the 
Colorado River, the broad west- 
ern plains, and the Mississippi 
River, and cross ten states. The 
trip to New York is about 2,500 
miles by air, and we'll be there in 
about eight hours. 

(While the curtain is closed, 
the Entertainers, off stage, sing 
“America the Beautiful.” Then 
the sound of a plane in flight is 
heard.) 

(Curtain opens, and reveals 
Richard, Arnold, Uncle Jim, and 
Pilot at windows of airplane.) 

RICHARD—Well, this is New 
York! I’ve always wanted to see 
the Empire State Building. It is 
the tallest building in the world. 
I never thought I’d be looking 
down on it! 

ARNOLD—It’s the Statue of 
Liberty I’ve always wanted to see. 

UNCLE JIM—Then look quick- 
ly. There it is! 

ARNOLD—It seems to be on an 
island. 

UNCLE JIM—It és on an island 
—Bedloe’s Island. 

ARNOLD—I wish we had time 
to climb to the top of the statue. 

UNCLE jiM—You will have to 
save that for your next trip, for 













* CHARACTERS 
ENTERTAINERS—Any number. 


TRAVELERS—Any number. | 


P. A—An announcer on public- 
address system. 


RICHARD MOTHER 

UNCLE JIM PILOT 

ARNOLD 

SNAKE CHARMER—Wears robe and 
turban. 


SETTING 


Three sets of scenery are re- 
quired. _ The first is a backdrop 
painted on wrapping paper to re- 
semble an air terminal, showing 
information desk and ticket win- 
dow. In the center is a gate to 
the landing field. 

The second set is an airplane 
cut out of. heavy corrugated card- 
board and painted silver. It is 
fastened to four chairs occupied 
by pilot and passengers, whose 
heads are visible through the win- 
dows. 

The third set is a backdrop rep- 
resenting a city in India. 
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we shall have only an hour in 
New York to eat dinner and be 
ready to start across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

(Curtain closes. Sound of 
plane landing is heard. Music: 
“The Sidewalks of New York.”) 

RICHARD (behind curtain)— 
Come on, we'll eat in an auto- 
mat next time. You can’t see 
everything in New York in an 
hour. 

Pp. A.—Flight Number Twelve 
leaving immediately to cross the 
Atlantic. The next stop will be 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

(Sound of plane taking off is 
heard.) 

(Curtain opens, showing air- 
plane as before.) 

RICHARD—Gee, Uncle Jim, the 
Atlantic looks as big as the Pa- 
cific Ocean from up here. 

UNCLE JIM—It’s big enough 
for me when we’re this far from 
land. Glance over to the right, 
and you will see a big steamer 
headed for New York. 

ARNOLD—I'd say it’s as small 
as my model ship that I used to 
float in the bathtub. 

RICHARD—See how the sun- 
light makes the waves gleam. The 
water looks as green as mint jelly, 
doesn’t it? (Continued on page 58) 
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A WINTER SONG 


EMILY H. MILLER 


Hurrah for jolly oid Winter! 
King of the seasons is he; 
Though his breath is cold and icy, 
His heart is full of glee. 
He piles up the beautiful snow- 
flakes 
On the apple trees bare and 
brown 
And laughs when the north wind 
shakes them, 
Like a shower of blossoms, 
down. 


Hurrah for jolly old Winter! 
He shouts at the door by night: 
“Come out where the ice is 
gleaming ; 
Like steel in the cold moon- 
light.” 
Like swallows over the water 
The skaters merrily go: 
There’s health in the blustering 
breezes, 
And joy in the beautiful snow. 


SNOW COLOR 


AILEEN FISHER 


I used to think 

that snow was white. 
And then, 

I saw it blue one night. 


And then, 

I saw it gold one day, 
with purple shadows 
and with gray. 


And then, 

one morning it was PINK. 

So now 

I don’t know WHAT to think. 


TREASURY OF VERSE 


TRAVEL 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


One time when traveling in a 
train ‘ 

I sat close to the windowpane— 

There were so many things to 
see, 

A little hill, a brook, a tree, 

Some sleepy cows, a funny store, 

A winding road (and then some 
more). 


Then the long train kept slowing 
down 

And stopped—at a small, quiet 
town; 

And some got off and called, 
“Hello” 

To folks outside they seemed to 
know. 

A little girl all dressed in blue 

Waved up at me—so I waved too, 

And we both waved and smiled— 
and then 

The railroad train went on again. 


MOTHER MOON 
A Lie-awake Song 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


The moonlight is shining 

So white through my window. 
The moon has been walking 
All night through the sky, 

The way that my mother 
Comes walking on tiptoe, 

When I’m thinking how slowly 
The dark’s going by. 


The sun is the father, 

The moon is the mother, 

And the stars are the children 
Awake in the night. 

She stoops down to kiss them 
And tuck in the covers, 

And when she is going 

She leaves them her light. 


NEW YEAR 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A year to be glad in, 

And not to be sad in, 

To gain in, to give in, 
A happy new year. 


A new year for trying 

And for never sighing; 

A new year to live in; 
Oh, hold it most dear! 


GHOST FAIRIES 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


When the open fire is lit, 
In the evening after tea, 
Then I like to come and sit 
Where the fire can talk to 
me. 


Fairy stories it can tell, 
Tales of a forgotten race,— 
Of the fairy ghosts that dwell 
In the ancient chimney place. 


They are quite the strangest folk 
Anybody ever knew, 

Shapes of shadow and of smoke 
Living in the chimney flue. 


“Once,” the fire said, “long ago, 
With the wind they used to 
rove, 
Gipsy fairies, to and fro, 
Camping in the field and grove. 


“Hither with the trees they came, 
Hidden in the logs; and here, 
Hovering above the flame, 


Often some of them appear.” 


So I watch, and, sure enough, 
I can see the fairies! Then, 
Suddenly there comes a puff— 
Whish!—and they are gone 
again! 


OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 


Out where the handclasp’s a lit- 
tle stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a 
little longer, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Out where the sun is a little 
brighter, 
Where the snows that fall are a 
trifle whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a 
wee bit tighter; 
That’s where the West begins. 


ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


Out where the skies are a trifle 
bluer, 

Out where friendship’s a little 
truer, 

That’s where the West begins; 


Out where a fresher breeze is, 


blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every 
streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping 
and less of sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the 
making, 
Where fewer hearts in despair 
are aching, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Where there’s more of singing 
and less of sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving 
and less of buying, 
And a man makes friends with- 
out half trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 
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ANIMAL CRACKERS 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Animal crackers, and cocoa to 
drink, 

That is the finest of suppers, I 
think; 

When I’m grown up and can 
have what I please 

I think I shall always insist upon 
these. 


What do you choose when you’re 
offered a treat? 

When Mother says, “What would 
you like best to eat?” 

Is it waffles and syrup, or cin- 
namon toast? 

It’s cocoa and animals that J love 
the most! 


The kitchen’s the cosiest place 
that I know: — 

The kettle is singing, the stove 
is aglow, 

And there in the twilight, how 
jolly to see 

The cocoa and animals waiting 
for me. 


Daddy and Mother dine later in 
state, 

With Mary to cook for them, 
Susan to wait; 

But they don’t have nearly as 
much fun as I 

Who eat in the kitchen with 
Nurse standing by; 

And Daddy once said, he would 
like to be me 

Having cocoa and animals once 
more for tea! 


IT IS NOT FAR 
SARA TEASDALE 


Stars over snow, 

And in the west a planet 

Swinging below a star— 

Look for a lovely thing and you 
will find it, 

It is not far— 

It never will be far. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for their permission to re- 
print verses: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
for “Snow Color” from That’s Why; 
Chicago Tribune and the author, for 
“Travel”; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for 
“Mother Moon” from Selected Lyrics of 
Amelia Josephine Burr, copyright 1927; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., for “Out Where 
the West Begins,” and also for “Ghost 
Fairies” from Little Folk Lyrics; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., for “Animal Crackers” 
from Songs for a Little House; The 
Maemillan Co., for “It Is Not Far’ from 
Teasdale’s Stars Tonight. 
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priate music for each poem..* 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





A MAP OF ALASKA 
RUBY M. HANSON 


HEN we studied Alaska, a 
large (freehand) map of 
the country was drawn by one 
pupil. Then the children covered 
the surface with scenes which 
were cut from folders on Alaska. 
The map was placed in the 
center of a big bulletin board. 
Above the map, in large letters, 
appeared the word, “ALASKA.” 
Printed lists of natural resources, 
industries, and so on, were ar- 
ranged along the margins of the 
map, each subject being illustrat- 
ed with small pictures. Several 
of the children’s articles on “Why 
Alaska Was Not Seward’s Folly” 
were also displayed. 


USING CLAY 


RUTH E. WARREN 


(7 E HAVE enjoyed using oily 
\4 nonhardening clay more 
often since we have worked out 
this method of keeping it. Each 
child brought from home a dis- 
carded glass jar (% pint is a good 
size). His name was pasted on 
the jar and he was given %4 pound 
of clay to put in it. The advan- 
tages of this method are that each 
child uses his own clay each time 
and that it is easy to distribute. 


MAGIC BOX 
FLORENCE R. SCHROTH 


N our third-grade classroom 

we have a big “magic box” 
which furnishes supplementary 
work for those who complete as- 
signments rapidly and carefully. 
A large cardboard box is used, 
which is covered with colored 
poster paper, and lettered with 
the words, “MAGIC BOX.” Its 
contents include short typewrit- 
ten seatwork exercises, picture 
and number puzzles, outline pic- 
tures and maps to color, cutouts, 
art miniatures, short stories, and 
seasonal factual material, clipped 
from children’s magazines and 
newspapers, and mounted on col- 
ored paper. Small flashcard packs 
of difficult number combinations, 
with answers on the backs, are 
popular. Interest is continually 
maintained if contents are fre- 
quently changed and children’s 
contributions are accepted. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








A LIBRARY CHART 
SISTER MARY CELINE 


upiLs in the eighth grade 

were showing very little in- 
terest in our classroom library. 
To arouse their enthusiasm, we 
made for the bulletin board a big 
library chart, 28” x 18”, and 
ruled it off in blocks about 4%” x 
44”. Pupils’ names were printed 
neatly along the left-hand side 
and dates of schooldays for five 
months across the top. 

Each child who drew out a 
book was given a bright-colored 
thumbtack, to be placed in the 
block which showed the due date 
of the book. Pupils liked the idea 
of seeing a thumbtack after their 
name. More books were drawn 
out, and very few books were 
kept over the due date. At a 
glance, the teacher could tell 
which pupils were actively en- 


gaged in library reading. 


USEFUL PATTERNS 
MARY NORDBY 


XCELLENT stencils can be ob- 
E tained from the cardboard 
toys which children punch out 
and assemble together. 

I had occasion to pick up a 
cardboard sheet from which a toy 
circus had been removed. The 
parts were labeled with alphabet 
letters along the frame of each 
item. A sheet of printed direc- 
tions was included for putting 
the circus together. 

With such stencils and direc- 
tions, the children are able to 
make their own sets of cardboard 
toys, filling in the picture parts 
with their own designs. 

This will provide good practice 
in construction work, and in fol- 
lowing directions. Then, too, the 
many interesting’ shapes can eas- 
ily be combined into beautiful 
geometric patterns to color. 





A DUTY REMINDER 
ELIZABETH MABEL HUGHES 
Teacher, Comstock Rural School, Pardeeville, Wisconsin 











© REMIND the pupils of their duties 
each day, I made a chart which had 
a picture of each pupil drawn on it. I 
tried to make each picture resemble the 
child whose name appeared under it in 
some way if possible. Tabs were pasted far 
enough apart to hold the duty card which 
was slipped underneath them. 
Each week, these duty cards are changed 


with very little trouble. The lower-grade 
pupils can easily find their names and du- 
ties without asking the teacher or the oth- 
er pupils. Then, too, the teacher, or the 
pupil committee in charge, finds it much 


Marilyn 


easier to change cards than to write down 
the new duty each Monday. 
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HOT LUNCHES 
IRENE SCOTT 


F you wish your pupils to 
I have a hot lunch, encourage 
them to bring food in pint jars, 
daily. In the bottom of a large 
kettle or dishpan, fit a wire (can- 
ning) rack or clean wooden slats, 
and set the jars thereon. At re- 
cess, fill the container with cold 
water, up to the jar necks, and 
then put it on the stove to heat. 
At noon, the teacher or an older 
child can lift each jar out, re- 
move the lid, and place jar at the 
owner’s desk. A spoon, and dish 
(if necessary), are brought from 
home, along with the usual sand- 
wiches, fruit, and so on, to sup- 


plement the hot food. 


SCISSORS 


FLORENCE M. MORTIMER 


ROUBLE in keeping track ofa 
large number of scissors in a 
busy schoolroom may be averted 
in the following manner. Choose 
a convenient wall space and put 
up a board containing as many 
nails or hooks as there are chil- 
dren. Hang a name tag and pair 
of scissors on each nail or hook. 
As each child takes scissors to use, 
his name tag is left on the hook. 
Thus, any missing scissors may be 
quickly located. 


MISSPELLED WORDS 


ROSALIE JOHNSON 


© IMPROVE my third-grade 
T pupils’ spelling, I made a 
file, from two shoe boxes, for 
their misspelled words. On card- 
boards, cut to fit the box, I put 
the letters of the alphabet. 

Each week, the words that each 
child misspelled were placed in 
his envelope, which had his name 
on the outside (last name first). 
Then, when any pupil had extra 
time, he could easily pick out 
his own envelope and study his 
problem words. Every child tried 
to learn the words as quickly as 
possible. When a pupil felt that 
he had mastered the words, I 
listened to him spell them. I kept 
a list of all the misspelled words 
and later used them for review. 
This gave me an excellent way of 
finding out which words were 
the most difficult. 
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PART SINGING 
JANET BECKER 


HEN my _ second-graders 

can sing a song easily, I 
sing along with them, carrying 
the alto part, very softly at first. 
After the children are accus- 
tomed to hearing the added part, 
I sing louder. “Old Black Joe” 
is a good song to start with. 

I find such preliminary work 
helps the children to learn part 
singing very readily. They also 
increase their vocabulary by dis- 
covering the meaning of words, 
such as soprano, alto, solo, duet. 


VISITING DAYS 


AMY KING 


uR planned visiting days for 

mothers proved to be fun. 
For each Friday during a period 
of about six weeks, we invited 
four or five mothers to be our 
guests in second grade. Most of 
them accepted our invitation to 
take part in whatever we were 
doing. During the handwork pe- 
riod they enjoyed modeling clay, 
finger painting, or drawing on 


the blackboard. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


LUCILLE EVERLY 


or about a half hour each 

week my pupils meet to dis- 
cuss their problems. Each one tells 
his particular weak point, and the 
others try to suggest how he may 
strengthen it. This group dis- 
cussion is helpful to me, as some 
children are too sensitive to bring 
their troubles directly tome. But 
when they see that other pupils, 
too, have difficulties, they are less 
ashamed to admit their own. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


KATHLEEN COMISKEY 


HILE we were studying 

South America, some pu- 
pils brought in articles from 
South American countries. Each 
child told as much as he knew 
about thearticlehe brought. Any 
further information required was 
looked up in reference books. 
Then each member of the class 
made a drawing of the article on 
a sheet of drawing paper and 
added a brief story about the ar- 
ticle. These drawings and stories 
were made into notebooks. 


LEFT AND RIGHT 
MILDRED EVANS ROBERTS 


© HELP my young pupils 
master left and right, I have 

them line up in two rows, repeat 

this verse, and do what it says. 

Turn to the left. Turn to the 
right. 

Shake hands with the one you 
face. 

Turn to the left and step to the 
right. 

Then step back to your place. 

Turn to the right. Turn to the 
left. 

Lift hands with your partner. 
Then 

Turn left, turn right, turn right, 
turn left. 

Bow, and sit down again. 


AN ADDED TOUCH 


EVELYN ANN FEFER 


© app color and design to my 
bulletin boards, I am using 
shelf paper that has gay colored 
borders. It makes an attractive 
mount for pictures or for pupils’ 
booklets. The shelf edging se- 
lected varies with the season or 
unit of work in progress. 


NEAT AND EFFICIENT 
EVELYN WILLIAMS 


on can keep the shelves in 
your storage closet neat if 
you will obtain a number of shoe 
boxes in which to store small ar- 
ticles, and big blanket boxes from 
dry-goods stores to use for stor- 
ing larger items. On the end of 
each box paste a white gummed 
label indicating the contents, 
When these are piled neatly on 
closet shelves, you can tell at a 
glance just where everything is. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


LUCILLE K. ABEL 


OLORFUL action pictures of 
C children, pets, and - story- 
book characters, mounted on a 
bulletin board, provide fine in- 
spiration for young writers. A 
question written below the pic- 
ture, “Can You Write a Story 
about Me?” always receives an 
affirmative answer. My second- 
grade pupils are always eager to 
select their favorite picture, give 
the characters names, describe 
their apparel, and launch forth 
into a fine tale of adventure. 





Colorado, — My sixth-graders would 
like to exchange letters with sixth- 
graders in other states or countries. We 
are in the heart of the Rockies—twenty- 
four miles from the Continental Divide. 
Address mail to: Miss Ruth Hoddle, 
Box 627, Salida, Colorado. 


Hlinois—My pupils, grades seven and 
eight, would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, pictures, and ideas with other 
children in the same grades from all 
states and foreign countries. We live in 
a fruit and oil district. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Grace Jackson, Alma, Illinois. 


Illinois—My rural-school pupils and 
I would like to correspond and exchange 
pictures, picture post cards, and safety- 
match folders with first-, second-, third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade pupils. We live 
in the heart of the Corn Belt. Address: 
Miss Eloise Cavanagh, Flanagan, Illinois. 


Kansas—Pupils of grades one, three, 
five, seven, and eight would like to ex- 
change stories, pictures, and product 
maps with other pupils in all the states 
of the United States, its dependencies, 
Canada, and the Pan-American countries. 
We are near the geographic center of the 
United States. Address all correspon- 
dence to: Miss Louise Higley, Clingan 
School, Effingham, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My third-grade girls would 
like to exchange correspondence with 
girls of similar ages in other states. They 
are interested in sharing paper-doll ideas. 
Address: Mrs. Maxine Wever, Holyrood, 
Kansas. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at beast 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Kentucky.—Pupils in the third and 
fourth grades of Portland School would 
like to correspond with other third- and 
fourth-grade pupils. We live in a part 
of Kentucky that was probably the most 
southern point covered by the great ice 
sheet. Address: Miss Corinne Britton, 
De Mossville, Kentucky. 


Minnesota.—My rural-school pupils in 
grades three, and five through eight, 
wish to correspond with pupils in the 
same grades elsewhere. We live ‘near 
Owatonna, the Butter Capital of the 
world. Address: Miss Norma Myers, 
Box 281, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. 


Montana.—My fifth grade would like 
to exchange pictures, samples of prod- 
ucts, and ideas with other fifth-grade 
pupils in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, We will answer only letters 
containing samples of products or pic- 
tures. Address: Miss Lucy Hope, Box 
65, Kalispell, Montana, 
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Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, THe 


Nevada—The girls and boys in my 
two sixth-grade history and geography 
classes would like to correspond with 
pupils in other parts of the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. We 
are interested in receiving picture post 
cards from various places. We live in 
the smallest state capital in the United 
States—Carson City; and we are about 
sixteen miles from Virginia City, a ghost 
town. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Muriel Young, 602 East Spear 
Street, Carson City, Nevada. 


New York.—The pupils of my sixth- 
grade class, thirty-seven in number, 
would like to become pen pals with chil- 
dren in all states of the United States, 
its possessions, and any other countries. 
We live on Long Island not far from 
New York City. We wish to exchange 
pictures, shells, examples of ocean life, 
and so on. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Ann M. Martin, Covert Avenue 
School, Elmont, New York. 


North Dakota.—My fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, ‘cards, and pictures with 
other pupils in the same grades, We 
live in the Red River Valley, where 
much wheat is raised. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Lester Helland, Arthur, North Da- 
kota. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of my fifth 
and sixth grades wish to exchange let- 
ters, products, pictures, or post cards 
with other pupils of the same grades in 
the United States. We live close to 
Philadelphia. Address: Mrs. Mary E. 
Gross, Center Valley, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee—The fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils of Woodlawn School 
and I would like to correspond with pu- 
pils in those grades and their teachers in 
other states. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Sadie Pollard, Route 5, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 


Texas—The pupils and teacher of 
grade four in Mesquite School would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States, Can- 
ada, and elsewhere. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Lela Hudspeth, Mesquite School, 
Mesquite, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My school, which consists 
of Indian girls and boys in grades five, 
six, seven, and eight, would like to cor- 
respond with children of the same grades 
in schools in other states. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Emma Olson, 
Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teachin 
language (including handwriting 
ing, science, or 


bing arithmetic, art, 
spelling), music, 
studies, or if you wish to 


know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


reply will 


be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Soctal Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








How can a teacher help to instill in her 
pupils genuine love for, and faith in, de- 
mocracy ? 

First, a teacher should make sure 
that she understands what is meant 
by democracy. Then she is ready to 
help her pupils organize their class- 
room for democratic living. Talk 
about the desirability of such prac- 
tice and what might be happening if 
the classroom were organized differ- 
ently. Give the girls and boys an 
opportunity to practice dempocracy in 
their small group. Then, when they 
are mature enough to make compari- 
sons, I believe they will be able to 
draw their own conclusions—that it 
will work and that it is desirable! 


+4 
Is the celebration of yy generally 
considered a part of the social-studies 


program? 


Yes. Through these celebrations 
girls and boys have many opportuni- 
ties for growth and development, if 
the study is made an integral part of 
the school program. The signifi- 
cance of the day should be learned; 
and plans must be made for the cele- 
bration, and responsibility taken to 
see that plans are carried out. 

For lower grades, such occasions 
as Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day, and Easter can 
be observed to advantage. . For the 
upper elementary grades, patriotic 
holidays may be added, such as birth- 
days of some of our famous men and 
women, Columbus Day, Armistice 
Day, and Memorial Day. Probably it 
is wise not to carry the study over 
a very long period of time. 


a 


Can suggest @ source of printed ma- 
soréed to to help in a study of some impor- 
tant cities of the United States? 


Probably the best source is the 
Chamber of Commerce in each city 
you wish to study. This, by the 
way, will give your pupils wonderful 
experience in purposeful letter writ- 
ing, and the study will be begun with 
enthusiasm when the children re- 
ceive material in response to their 
letters. (Send only one to a city.) 

However, there is a textbook 
which you may be interested in ex- 
amining, in preparation for a study 
of cities in the United States. It 
is Ten Communities, by Paul R. 
Hanna and others (Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago 5). 


How can we make wall-size pictorial 
charts and maps with a minimum of 
effort and cost? 


A simple and economical method 
of making large maps and charts is 
to trace an image projected to the 
desired size from a slide lantern or an 
opaque projector. First, draw the 
outline of the map or chart on a 
piece of etched glass 34” x 4” and 
place it in the lantern. (Make the 
outline 6” x 6” if an opaque projec- 
tor is used.) Adjust the lantern’s 
distance from the wall so that the 
image covers the area of the paper or 
cloth upon which the finished chart is 
to appear. Trace the projected out- 
line with crayons or ink. 

The lantern should be turned off 
from time to time to appraise prog- 
ress. After the outline is completed, 
pictorial symbols may be pasted or 
drawn upon the map or chart and 
lettering added. 


* 


Would you recommend that we purchase 
an 8 - film projector for use in our 


No, because there are few educa- 
tional films available in the 8 mm. 
size. The school film has been 


standardized on the 16 mm. size. 


¢ 


If a film breaks during projection, is it 
satisfactory to make an emergency repair 
with Scotch tape? 


Scotch tape is nos recommended 
for emergency film repair because it 
will catch in the rewind apparatus, 
foul the mechanism, and cause a 
tedious cleaning operation. The best 
method is to run off enough film so 
that the overlap on the take-up reel 
will hold the film in place while the 
projection continues to the end of 
the film. When the film is rewound, 
a correct splice of the separated ends 
may be made with film cement. 


a 
films which are booked 


rented 
by the school for one day be previewed 
should be? 


If there is not time before school 
begins in the morning for teachers to 
preview rented films, then the films 
should be booked for two days in- 
stead of onc. While this will increase 
the cost to the school and may re- 
duce the number of films ordered, it 
-is better to make good use of a few 
films than poor use of many. 


How much writing of music should be 
done by a class of fourth- or fifth-grade 


ren? 


The grade level does not deter- 
mine whether pupils should or should 
not write music. A grade should start 
writing music. when ready for it. 
This means when the musical vocabu- 
lary and knowledge of notes and note 
values are sufficient to make writing 
music a simple or natural procedure. 


. 


Please recommend a songbook or books 
for upper-grade classes in which there 
are comparatively few changed voices. 


Use two- and three-part songbooks 
for treble voices. Every publisher of 
school music books has such a book. 
Two that I like are: Songs of Many 
Lands, by Mabelle Glenn and others 
(Ginn and Co., Boston 17), and 
Singing Youth, by C. H. Farnsworth 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 16). 
A new, very easy music book designed 
especially for sixth- and seventh- 
grade unchanged voices is Three- 
part Songs for Sight Reading, by 
Laura Bryant and M. J. Luvaas 
(American Book Co., New York 16). 


+ 


What seating arrangements would you 
=pons for part singing in junior high 
1? 


For unchanged voices, there need 
be no special seating. Seat eighth- 
and ninth-graders as an adult chorus 
—sopranos at right, altos next, ten- 
ors next, basses to the left. There is 
one problem which is psychological, 
not vocal, There will be a number 
of boy sopranos who should sit with 
the girl sopranos for proper vocal ar- 
rangement. To preserve the dignity 
of this group, seat them in the sec- 
tion with the boys who have changed 
and changing voices. The tenor sec- 
tion may be as follows: adult tenors 
in front; behind these, the changing 
voices (called boy tenors, not boy 
altos); next, boy sopranos. 


* 


Should young children be expected to 
sing “up to pitch” in classroom singing 
unaccompanied ? 


Children can be taught to sing 
consistently in tune and up to pitch 
all of the time. Constant testing of 
the pitch with a good pitch pipe is 
necessary. Unaccompanied singing 
is better. Too much singing with the 
piano may dull the ear. 
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Please suggest some of the kinds of ex- 


hibits we might include in a museum for 


our whole elementary school. 


If your project is an outgrowth of 
an enthusiastic desire on the part of 
your school children to have a mu- 
seum, they will discover a wealth of 
material to include. The task of 
classifying, organizing, and display- 
ing it will undoubtedly be your big 
problem. 

Since the collections should be as 
useful to your teaching program as 
possible, the items displayed will de- 
pend on the contents of your science 
curriculum. The following collec- 
tions are interesting and useful: 
wood samples, tree seeds, tree leaves, 
insects, rocks and minerals, fungi, 
abandoned birds’ nests, shells, co- 
coons, grasses, and so on. 

Bulletin boards for newspaper clip- 
pings, photographs, and other pic- 
ture displays, announcements, and 
similar materials are desirable. In- 
dividual specimens of local natural 
science materials, displayed with ap- 
propriate explanatory notes, are in- 
teresting to include. Conservation 
posters, fire-prevention posters, and 
similar materials of a graphic nature 
add to a museum’s appearance. 

A visit to a real museum will stim- 
ulate pupils to go about constructing 
and managing a school museum in a 
more satisfactory way. 


¢ 


Will you please give me the names, ad- 
dresses, and prices per year, of maga- 
zines useful ‘to science teachers? 

The following are a few of the © 
magazines that will be helpful to 
you. 

School Science and Mathematics, 
published monthly (except July, 
August, and September) at 450 
Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis.; $2.50 
per year. 

Science Education, published five 
times each year. Order from the 
editor, C. M. Pruitt, Room 234, 
Natural History Building, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana; $2.50 per 


year. 

The Science Teacher, ‘published 
four times each year, at 1201 North 
School St., Normal, Ill.; $1.00 per 


year. 

Cornell Rural School Leaflets, pub- 
lished quarterly (one teacher’s num- 
ber, three children’s numbers a year), 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca, N.Y.; $.50 a year. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Language 


MARION EDMAN 


Supervisor of Language, 
Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Please tell me what I can do to help 
my pupils speak the English language 
correctly. 


There are three main factors to be 
considered in improving children’s 
speech habits: (1) to make them de- 
sire to speak correctly; (2) to make 
them conscious of the errors they 
make and what correct forms should 
be substituted; (3) to supply prac- 
tice in using the correct forms. 

The first factor is the most diffi- 
cult one and basic to the other two. 
Girls and boys know that their par- 
ents, other adults whom they respect, 
and their playmates use the kind of 
language which the teacher tells them 
is “not good.” ‘They know chat this 
kind of language serves the most im- 
portant function of all language: to 
make oneself understood. 

The best approach for the teacher 
in making children want to improve 
their speech is for her to become a 
person of such importance to them 
that they feel speaking ber way—the 
way of the larger society of which 
they will sooner or later be a part— 
is important. It cannot be done ef- 
fectively by nagging, punishment, or 
ridicule. 

The second approach is to single 
out a few errors and make a con- 
certed drive on these, rather than to 
expect children to attack on one 
front all the errors they make. If 
they become thoroughly conscious 
of the error “I seen” and the correct 
form to substitute for it, they will 
have gone further in correcting their 
speech than if given a series of les- 
sons on principal parts of verbs. 

Thirdly, teachers must give chil- 
dren frequent opportunity to speak 
informally where they will naturally 
use the forms they are learning. In 
addition, both oral and written prac- 
tice exercises are beneficial. 


€ 


Where can I find help for teaching 
composition in the middle grades? I 
some definite suggestions. 


Two excellent publications will 
give you a great deal of specific help. 
One is Children Learn to Write, com- 
piled by F. J. Ragland (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21). The 
other is They All Want to Write, 
by Alvina Treut and others (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7). 

The teacher who supplements the 
suggestions given in any good lan- 
guage textbook with the broader phi- 
losophy and approaches outlined’ in 
the two books named above should 


have a practical program in writing. 
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Is there a device other than an abacus 
that I can use to demonstrate how to 
solve an example of the type 42-18? 


A wall pocket chart will be more 
effective than an abacus for your 
purpose. This chart is about 9” x 
20” and it is made of cloth or oak 
tag. There is a row of pockets about 
3” deep along the horizontal edge of 
the chart. There are as many pock- 
ets as there are places, to be repre- 
sented. You will seldom have need 
for more than three pockets, which 
represent 1’s, 10’s, and 100’s places. 
Each pocket is given its place label. 

The teacher uses oak-tag cards 
about 1144” x 3%” to represent num- 
bers. To show the number 42, there 
are two cards in the 1’s pocket and 
four bundles of ten each in the 10’s 
pocket. In order to complete the 
representation of the subtraction, it is 
necessary to change one of the bun- 
dles of ten to 10 ones, making a total 
of 12 ones. Now the subtraction can 
be demonstrated by taking eight 
cards from the 1’s pocket and one 
bundle of ten from the 10’s pocket. 

The wall pocket chart can be used 
to objectify multiplication or divi- 
sion by a one-figure number. 

* 
The arithmetic committee for our school 
inquires what you consider the chief ob- 
jectives of instruction in arithmetic. 

The three major objectives of the 
modern arithmetic program are: 

1. To provide a rich variety of 
experiences which will ensure the de- 
velopment within the pupil of the 
ability to use number meaningfully 
to record a quantitative situation 
both in school and in life outside of 
school. 

2. To gain accuracy and facility 
in arithmetical computation based on 
meaning and understanding so that 
the pupil is able to perform the basic 
operations intelligently. 

3. To develop within the pupil 
those attitudes, habits, and insights 
into number that result from under- 
standing number, and from his abili- 
ty to use number effectively. 

The first abjective deals with the 
practical and social applications of 
number in our daily affairs. The 
second objective deals with the 
mathematical phase of number, which 
consists in discovery of relationships 
among quantities as well as compu- 
tation with the fundamental proc- 
esses. The third objective deals with 
the development of interest in the 
subject, so that the pupil will be led 
to discover in number a necessary in- 
strument invented by man to deal 
with his environment. 
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Please suggest something to help my 
third-graders to draw. They are dis- 
couraged with their own efforts. 


1. Have them bring toys to 
school. Show them how to draw 
those that are built on simple lines. 
You may need to draw on the black- 
board as the children draw at their 
desks, guiding them line by line. 

2. Show them how to draw bare 
trees, evergreens, small houses, apart- 
ment houses, lampposts, and simple 
trucks, cars, and buses. Then ask 
all to draw street scenes. 

3. Have your pupils practice 
drawing people with simple lines as 
they have appeared in various issues 
of THE INsTRUCTOR. 

4. Above all, make the drawing 
easy enough for all to succeed. The 
children will become more original 
as they learn to express themselves. 

¢ 
How can a teacher give children much 
practice in drawing and still be saving 
of paper? 

Some teachers use old printed 
newspapers. The children can draw 
on these with heavy marking pencils 
and then paint with tempera. The 
want-ad section is more easily cov- 
ered than some sections. 

The blackboard, of course, can be 
used for such practice as drawing 
faces over and over to get eyes in 
correct place, and nose and mouth 
not too big. Big free movements are 


possible at the blackboard. 


od 
Please suggest some practical ways to 
use the designs that are made with finger 
paints. 
Finger-painted paper can be used 
to cover gift boxes and telephone 
pads, or as end papers for books. 


* 


We plan to draw imaginative arctic 
scenes, What medium is best to use for 
drawing northern lights? 

We get that moving quality bet- 
ter with colored chalk than with 


crayon or Paint. We use blue paper. 
& 


Do you consider that abstract design is 
a good problem for pupils in grades 
five and six? ’ 

If they themselves choose it, it is. 
Observations of thousands of pupils 
show that most of them like to work 
on subject matter. They can make 
beautiful color patterns of imaginary 
flowers and birds. When limited to 
straight lines, triangles, squares, and 


‘so on, the designs are not so interest- 


ing to them. 


Will you give a few suggestions for im. 
proving our ing instruction? What 
points should be emphasized? 


A kindergarten child said recently, 
“Reading is too complicated for me.” 
The teaching of reading to a group of 
children of varying experiences, in- 
terests, and abilities is indeed such a 
complicated procedure that it is dif- 
ficult to select a few most needed 
points of emphasis. I am suggesting 
the following. 

More time should be used to give 
pupils the meaningful experiences 
which are necessary for interpretation 
of reading materials. 

More attention should be given to 
the development of language control 
as connected with reading. 

The schoolroom atmosphere should 
be more easy, natural, social, infor- 
mal, and yet stimulating. 

Formal drill on skills should be re- 
duced and more time given to really 
purposeful reading activities. 

More stress should be placed on 
comprehension. 

Many more reading materials 
should be provided. 

More attention should be given to 
the adjustments necessary for indi- 
vidual pupils as they meet particular 
problems. 

Much more attention should be 
given to the study of individual pu- 
pils, and the total program should 
stress personality development. 


= 
How can I help my eighth-graders de- 


velop the ability to organize the infor- 
mation ed from various sources? 


Some of the following suggestions 
may be helpful. 

Let pupils find the key sentence or 
main idea in each paragraph in some 
well-written and well-organized ma- 
terial. Let them discuss the author’s 
organization of ideas. 

Cut up a story and have pupils ar- 
range the sections in right order. 

Cut up printed directions and have 
pupils arrange them in the order of 
procedure. Let them actually follow 
the directions to see that they are in 
logical order. 

Have them outline materials, first 
selecting the main headings and then 
the supporting details. 

Have sills prepare outlines for 
a talk to be given before the class or 
at an assembly. 

Have pupils plan a group report 
and arrange the individual factors in 
the best order for presentation. 

Have pupils plan the work for the 
day or unit, and organize the activi- 
ties, deciding what should be done 
first, second, third, and so on. 
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PRIZE WINNERS.... 


The Instructor Travel Contest 


FIRST PRIZE ($300)—Gudrun Nelson 


Teacher, Thomas Rural School, District 30, Walla Walla, Washington 
“My Pupils See Mexico through the Teacher’s Eyes” 


SECOND PRIZE ($200)—Dorothea H. Barton 


Assistant Professor of Textiles and Clothing, University of Tennessee, 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Memory Weaves a Mayan Tapestry” 


THIRD PRIZE ($100)—Pauline Freeh 
Teacher of Fifth Grade, Hanover Township School, Hamilton, Ohio 


“The Map That Came Alive” 


FOURTH PRIZE ($75)—Asta M. Cullberg 
Teacher of Sixth and Seventh Grades, Public School, Arcata, California 
“In the Inland Empire There’s Room Enough to Live” 


FIFTH PRIZE ($50)—Ima L. Kuykendall 


Consultant, Kindergarten-Primary Education, Public Schools, Fort 


Worth, Texas 


“My Trip to the Gaspe Peninsula” 


SIXTH PRIZE ($25)—Margaret Linders 


Principal, Wheeler School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


*“Come Back to Erin!” 





TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Frances Bongartz, ‘Teacher, Primary 
Grades, Poyner School No. 5, Dewar, 
Iowa: “Six Weeks in Seattle.” 
Dorothy Duff, Teacher, First Grade, 
Commodore Sloat School, San Francisco, 
Calif.: “We Flew to Peru.” 

Paulina Diamantis Georges, Substitute 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School 
242, Brooklyn, N.Y.: “The Land 
Columbus Loved Best.” 

Alice S. Graybeal, Teacher, Class for 
Crippled, Safford Elementary School, 
Tucson, Ariz.: “Wings over America.” 
Jennie Hanlon, Teacher of English, 
Union High School, Redlands, Calif.: 
“Luck Was with Us in South America.” 
Bess W. Hofland, Teacher, Grades 1-4, 
Tennessee Vocational School, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn.: “Travel Impressions in the 
Southern Highlands.” 

Elva E. Jackson, Teacher of English, 
French, and Latin, Central High 


School, North Sydney, Nova Scotia: 
“Canada—Coast to Coast.” 

Louise E. Keller, Teacher of Foreign 
Languages, High School, Mt. Penn, 
i “Mexico and the Oblig- 





Florence B. Nofer, Teacher, Grades 
5—6, Fulton School, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“Ecuador—A Traveler’s Paradise.” 

Ethel Packer, Teacher of Geography, 


History, and Science, Dool School, 
Calexico, Calif.: “In and around Los 
Angeles.” 

all 

















FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


Lois Jordan Bell, Teacher, Third Grade, 
Gilman Country School, Roland Park, 
Md.: “My Summer in Maine.” 

Ethel T. Benton, Principal and Teacher, 
Moss Street School, Hudson Falls, N.Y.: 
“A Trip through Historic Virginia.” 

Elizabeth Blair, Teacher, First Grade, 
Public School, South Miami, Fla.: 
“Guatemalan Glimpses.” 

Rowena Bridgers, Teacher, Second Grade, 
Rusk School, El Paso, Texas: “Into the 
Land of the Sun.” 

Ada May Brown, Teacher, Third Grade, 
Public School, Sandy, Utah: “Southern 
Utah Parks,” 

Mildred H. Burgess, Teacher, Second 
Grade, Washburn School, Duluth, 

Minn.: “Norway Revisited.” 





Ora Burkes, Teacher, Second Grade, 
Public School, Fairbanks, Alaska: “At 
Last, Alaska.” 

Bertha M. Chapman, ‘Teacher, Fourth 
Grade, Hay-Edwards School, Spring- 
field, Ill: “Vacationing in Banana 
Land.” 

Loraine L. Dury, Teacher of Art, Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Green Bay, 
Wis.: “Land of the Mayas.” 

Edna H. Evans, Teacher of Social Stud- 
ies, High School, Bartow, Fla.: “South 
America—Mainly by Bus.” 





Bertha Fuge, Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Chicago Avenue School, Columbus, 
Ohio: “Through the Southwest to 
California.” 

Venna Goranson, Teacher of Commer- 
cial Subjects and Physical Education, 
Senior High School, Colville, Wash.: 
“My Trip to the Hawaiian Islands.” 

Dorothy Hampton, Teacher, Seventh 
Grade, Thomas McCarthy Memorial 
School, Hanford, Calif.: “The Lure of 
Lusitania.” 

Henrietta K. Heney, Teacher, Second 
Grade, Union Elementary School, Wind- 
sor, Calif.: “Journey Back to Vermont.” 
Helen Hitchcock, Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Public School, Holt, Mich.: “Mexican 
Summer.” 

Mabel La Faber, Teacher, Second Grade, 
Glen Flora School, Waukegan, IIL: 
“Geography Trippers Trip Westward.” 
Elizabeth B. Lawrie, Teacher, Beginners 
and Grades I and II, Hurley School, 
Monmouth County, N.J.: “Hudson— 
Niagara—Ontario.” 

F. Pearl Malloy, Teacher, Opportunity 
Class, St. Helen’s Boys’ School, Toron- 
to, Ont.: “Muskoka Holiday.” 
Dorothy C. Meyer, Teacher, Fourth 
Grade, Livingston School, Union, N.J.: 
“Streamliner Westward.” 

Marie Murray, Teacher, Seventh Grade, 
Cecil Avenue School, Delano, Calif.: 
“Adventure Tour in Mexico.” 

Ruth Webb O'Dell, Teacher, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades, Edgemont School, New- 
port, Tenn.: “The Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park.” 

Irma Ocfelein, Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Wilkinson School, St. Louis, Mo.: “Yes, 
Florida and Cuba in the Summer.” 
Hazel Pattinson, Principal, Petrova Ele- 
mentary School, Saranac Lake, N.Y.: 
“Bermuda Adventure.” 

Marie Morris Rushing, Teacher, Combs 


Chapel School, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
“Ozark Enchantment.” 
Elizabeth Smithgall, ‘Teacher, First 


Grade, E. E. Higbee School, Lancaster, 
Pa.: “I Rediscovered Pennsylvania.” 
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Teacher, Fourth 


Thompson, 
Grade, Thompson School, West Haven, 


Gladys 


Conn.: “A Visit to Northern Ireland.” 

Marjorie Vance, Teacher, First Grade, 
Public School, Lebanon, Mo.: “What I 
Saw in Washington and Charleston.” 

Lillian M. Weizenhoffer, ‘Teacher, Sixth 
Grade, Public School 187, Manhattan, 
New York City: “A French Vacation 
in America.” 

D. Marjorie Westfall, Teacher, Fifth 
Grade, Jefferson School, Hanford, 
Calif.: “O Beautiful for Traveler’s 
Dream.” 

Rose R. Zielinski, Director of Guidance 
and Testing, Bay City Junior College, 
Bay City, Mich.: “Browsing in the 
Southern Highlands.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


(Where a teacher’s home address is dif- 
ferent from her school address, the latter 
has been given.) 


Gail H. Alberts, Monroeville, 
“Cruising on Erie and Ontario.” 
Gretchen Atkinson, South Bend, Ind.: 
“The World’s Breadbasket—from the 

Air.” 

Evelyn Baker, Pringle, $.D.: “A Week 
in Washington and New York.” 

Louise Blackerby, Louisville, Ky.: “What 
I Saw in Utah.” 

Mabel D. Blodgett, Rushville, N.Y.: 
“Hartford Is Full of Interest.” 

Stella Caouette, New Bedford, Mass.: 
“Sojourn in a Mexican Village in the 
Sun.” 

Gertrude J. Connor, Merchantville, N.J.: 
“Florida for Easter.” 

Alice Crundwell, East Chicago, Ind.: 
“Mexico Welcomed Us.” 

Tina Curtis, Brenham, Texas: “A Texan 
Visits the East.” 

Gertrude M. Dancoes, Gorham, N.H.: 
“In Old Quebec.” 

Constance Edmonds, Boyceville, Wis.: 
“Mountain Climbing in Alberta.” 
Elizabeth W. Evans, Berkshire Heights, 
Pa.: “Amid North Carolina Mountains.” 
M. Leontine Forsytbe, Kentville, Nova 
Scotia: “Across Canada and Back 
Again.” 

Dorothy Frost, Dragerton, Utah: 
Inside Passage to Alaska.” 
Hattie M. Fuller, Red Oak, Iowa: 
“*Aunt Hattie’ Discovers California.” 
Olive Griswoid, Madison, Ind.: “The 
Northeastern Gateway to Yellowstone.” 
Elizabeth T. Herbertson, Wallingford, 
Pa.: “Historic New Orleans.” 

I. Esther Jobmson, Shelton, Wash.: 
“Spanning the Continent by Air.” 
Mary T. Jones, Nashville, Tenn.: _ “It’s 
Always Spring in Guatemala.” 
Oletha Jones, Esther, Mo.: 
Digger in New Mexico.” 
Edna M. Kunz, Sheboygan, Wis.: “An 
Educational Tour of Mexico.” 
Isabella M. Lease, Neihart, 
“Los Angeles.” 

Gladys H. Oclkers, Union City, N.J.: 
“Pleasures of the Poconos.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Who Laughed Last? 
(Continued from page 42) 


Fox—You know what.I told you, 
Brother Rabbit. You didn’t help me 
build this house and you can’t sit in 
it. 

RABBIT—I won't sit in the sun if 
I never get any fish. (Has an idea.) 
All right, Pll go home. (Starts off 
and then circles back and hides be- 
hind the shelter.) 

Fox—Such nerve! (River Gnome 
puts fish on book and gives line a 
tug.) Oh, look at that! I believe 
I have a fish on my line. (Pulls in 
line.) What a fine fish! (Puts pole 
over his shoulder and scampers off to 
his tree.) 

RABBIT (comes from back of shel- 
ter)—What a good joke on Brother 
Fox! [I'll sit in his house and he'll 
never know it. Ill take off my 
jacket because it’s so hot. (Does so.) 
Now to catch a fine fat fish! (River 
Gnome puts fish on Rabbit's line and 
gives it a tug.) Yve got a bite! 
(Pulls in line.) "That’s a very small 
and skinny one. But I’m so hungry I 
can hardly wait to get home to eat it. 
(Trots off to his tree, dragging fish- 
ing pote.) 

FOX (appearing from behind his 
tree)——That was a very delicious fish. 
I'll go catch another one. (Comes 
to shelter and is about to sit in it 
when he sees Rabbit's jacket.) Well, 
Brother Rabbit has been sitting in 
my house. I can’t let him get away 
with that. What shall I do? (As- 
sumes thinking posture.) 1 heard 
my mother tell about my great Uncle 
Willie’s catching a rabbit by making 
a tar baby. (He runs to his tree and 
brings back a bucket marked TAR. 
Tar Man has been sitting behind the 
shelter throughout this scene. Fox 
puts bead and shoulders behind shel- 
ter and pretends to be making the 
Tar Man.) First I'll mold his feet, 
and then his legs and body. Now 
I'll make his head. Here are his nose 
and his mouth. What a funny face 
he has! Next I'll make his arms and 
hands. He looks like a real man. 
(Puts Tar Man at left end of shel- 
ter.) Til hide behind this bush and 
watch! 

RABBIT (coming from his tree)— 
That was such a little fish, and bony, 
too. Brother Fox is nowhere in sight. 
I'll just borrow his little house again. 
(Comes around corner of shelter and 
sees Tar Man.) Hello, who's that? 
(Goes to Tar Man and peers at him 
from all sides and comes to rest be- 
side him.) Hello. Who are you and 
what are you doing here? Guess I'll 
have to a little louder. Hello! 
Why don’t you answer me? If you 
don’t answer me, Ill box your ears! 
(Tar Man is silent.) All right, here 
goes! (Boxes Tar Man on right side 
of the head. Can’t release his hand.) 
What do you mean, holding on to my 
paw? Let go of me or I'll box your 
other ear. (Tries to pull paw free.) 
Look out! I warned you. (Boxes Tar 
Man with his left paw, which also 
sticks.) Let go of my other paw! If 
you don’t ri} kick you with my left 
hind foot, and I can kick hard. 
(Kicks, and left hind leg sticks.) I'm 
going to teach you a lesson with my 
right hind leg! (Kicks again, and 
right bind an — All right, if 
you insist, Til really hurt you, Til 





butt you. with my head, (Does g 
and head sticks.) Let go of me! 

Fox (who has been watching and 
rolling about in silent laughter, show, 
himself . to Rabbit) —Oh, ho, hot 
Caught in the tar! Such a smart 
rabbit! ‘You're in a fine fix, Brother 
Rabbit! 

RABBIT—That’s true, Brother Fox, 
And I brought it on myself. 

Fox—Shall I bake you, boil you, 
or have a rabbit pie? 

RABBIT (gets an idea)—I deserve 
to be eaten for your lunch, Brother 
Fox, but grant me one last request. 
Please don’t build a fire under me. 
It’s too hot! 

Fox—So you don’t want me to 
build a fire under you? 

RABBIT—Oh, please, Brother Fox, 
drown me in the cool water or cut 
off my head. I don’t care what you 
do to me, except please don’t build 
a fire under me! 

FOx—That’s just what I will do! 
(Goes for sticks.) 

RABBIT (pleads)—Oh, please don’t 
build a fire under me! 

Fox (brings sticks, piles them up 
around Rabbit, and pretends to light 
fire)—Now, I think this will teach 
you a lesson! Til just go and gather 
more sticks! (Goes off.) 

(Little by little Rabbit works him- 
self free as the tar melts. Tar Man 
slowly sinks down until he is in a 
heap.) 

RABBIT—What a big joke! That 
stupid Fox doesn’t know that tar 
melts! 

FOx (returns)—I don’t hear him 
crying any more. I guess he decided 
there’s no use begging any more. 

(As Fox gets to Tar Man, Rabbit 
jumps away and runs to the other 
side of the shelter and peeks around 
at Fox.) 

RABBIT—Brother Fox, the joke is 
on you! I hope you have a nice 
lunch, but it won’t be rabbit this 
time! Ta, ta, old dear! 

Fox (throws sticks to ground)— 
Drat that Brother Rabbit! He has 
played another trick on me! 

(As curtains close, River Gnome 
runs out of the auditorium door 
laughing heartily.) 


The Wonders of Salt 


(Continued from page 13) 
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Note: The following salt companies 
may be able to furnish helpful —: 
mentary material: Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan; Inter- 
national Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa.; 
Worcester Salt Co., 40 Worth St., New 
York 18; Pennsylvania Salt es €o., 
1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7. =. 
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Words Take a Rest 
(Continued from page 43) 


terms. ‘These people are coming to 
ask us to go back to work. Well, 
stand up and state your grievances 
and hold out for better treatment in 
future. 

(The sound of footsteps has been 
heard off stage. Now a group of 
men and women come in. They are 
not angry, but try to soothe and 
coax.) 

MOVIE DIRECTOR—Here you are, 
the full cast! Please come back to 
work. I’m shooting the most stu- 
pendous, gigantic, colossal film that 
ever went before the cameras. But 
we can’t do a thing without you. 

LAWYER—I am about to try a 
most important case, I might say a 
vital case! But how can I go before 
the jury without a noun, a verb, or 
an adjective to hurl at them? 

POLITICIAN—Here, my friends and 
fellow citizens, you see the people’s 
friend about to launch his campaign 
for the governorship of this fair 
state. And just at this time, you 
leave me without a word. 

PREPOSITION (/0 Conjunction) — 
That’s about the best day’s work we 
ever did. He might really do some- 
thing if he didn’t talk so much. 

AcTREss (steps to the center of the 
stage, arranges her hair and hat, and 
looks at herself in her compact mir- 
ror)——Think, my good friends, of 
me! My public waits to hear me 
speak my lines—and you walk off 
with them. Is that fair to my art? 

BUSINESSMAN—Art may be impor- 
tant, sister, but my business is vital! 
I'm negotiating for oil fields which 
will supply gasoline enough to keep 
America’s motors running for a year. 
And you've got me tied up, you 
English family! What do you want 
—a slice of the profits? 

(The English family has grouped 
itself together at the center of the 
stage, saying nothing. Now, Noun 
steps forward and speaks to the as- 
sembled throng.) 

NOUN—We've heard your com- 
plaints. Now listen to ours. For 
years we've served you faithfully, 
asking no reward. You used us as 
you needed us, without regard for 
our feelings. You didn’t even both- 
er to learn the proper way to treat 
us. Amy way was good enough for 
you. Just look at my poor sister, 
Pronoun. You fractured her cases. 
Verb, my husband, on whom we all 
depend to ‘get things done, suffered 
from the loss of his auxiliaries. My 
daughter, Adjective, has been severe- 
ly overworked. The little ones, 
Conjunction and Preposition, were 
tossed about as if they were quite 
unimportant. 

MOVIE DIRECTOR—But this was all 
unintentional, I assure you. Why, I 
had no idea— 

ADJECTIVE—Now that time you 
spoke the truth. You just had no 
idea how to use me. We're all so 
tired of hearing you describe every- 
thing as “gigantic,” “stupendous,” 
and “colossal.” Don’t you think 
there are any other adjectives? 

VERB—I've had far more than my 
share of abuse. How do you suppose 
I feel when people say, “He done it,” 
“She seen the picture,” or “He might 
have went to the store”? I tell you, 





it’s not to be endured! Politician, 
you are guilty of that. You tried to 
win votes by using bad grammar! 

POLITICIAN (critging)—Please, I 
never will do it again. 


ADVERB (stepping up to Politician 


and looking him in the eye)—And 
see that you don’t say “He done 
good,” either. I might have my feel- 
ings hurt, like my father here. 

vERB—As for you (pointing to 
Radio Announcer), you have allowed 
some outrageous abuses of us in your 
programs. 





RADIO ANNOUNCER—But it was 
done just in a spirit of fun. Surely 
you all know rhat. 

PRONOUN—What you have done 
to me wasn’t fun. Think of all the 
wretched comedians who talk about 
“him and I” or “me and the wife”! 
And that is supposed to be funny! 
Well, from now on I demand that 
the nominative case be used only 
when it is in order, and the objective 
case when that is required. Other- 
wise I shall withdraw myself from 
circulation. 





NOUN—That goes for me, too, 

verB—I think that expresses my 
feelings. I'll stand by Pronoun un- 
til you people learn to use me right. 

CONJUNCTION—You never did 
think we were important. 

PREPOSITION—Well, just try to get 
along without us. 

ADVERB—I'm_ satisfied to remain 
on vacation. If the rest of the fami- 
ly is going to stay away from you, 
there wouldn’t be much for me to 
do, anyway. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF POST'S GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
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From the sunshine of a mild April through 

the golden haze of October, Nature creates in 

Missouri her seasonal masterpiece. Against this 
background you... and your family...can enjoy a va- 
cation that’s “tailor-made” to your own tastes. Missouri’s 
panorama of vacation pleasures offers fun for all the family! 
Make this New Year's resolution now—"See Missouri in ‘47 
for a family style vacation in that friendly family state.” 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
The Heart of America 


For full color folders and special road map, 
write: Missouri State Division of Resources & 


Development, Dept. A-53, Jefferson City, Mo. 


























- A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS ¢ MAIL 





Ox yous augniwe only! 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 
LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


* ? 

Ft 7 When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 

( comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed. Relatives, school authorities or associates never 
consulted, 


@ From $30 to $300 CASH—15 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 
during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
. est only for the actual time you use the money. 


A. I. 8S. Fairbury, Nebr.—“If Get full details at once. Fill in 
I shali ever need financial help coupon below and send it today 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. —no obligation. 

will be my preference.” , 






L. C. Denison, Ia.—-‘“Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


education by 
money.” 


lending me 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—“I 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money "before school starts.” 













es ~ 


MUTUAL LOAN CO.~~“4 


~ Attention JUNE ALLEN 


Mae : 
Shei 
aa os 
“<> > 
KV HW: 















your firm to my friends.” 


G. W. Compton, Cal—“We en- = af I 
joyed our dealings with you 4/ 7 i \ Door 10, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, ta. 1 
folks very much and thought ’ Without obligation, send me details on Teach- 4 
you were very fair in every ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. 
way.” l 
: e i Name ea nailieaitaeadllindliin 1 
H. J. F. Shreveport, La.—‘I [Address an | 
will not hesitate to recommend I a State : 


hn om on. an auen apn en an an we abesen ee eeenanes 
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A “Globester” Trip 
(Continued from page 46) 


(Entertainers, off stage, sing “Sail- 
ing.” Sound of plane landing is 
heard as curtains close.) 

(Music: “The Campbells Are 
Comin’. 

RICHARD (behind the curtain) —I'd 
know this is Scotland, by the bag- 
pipes, even if we hadn’t been told we 
were headed for Glasgow, Uncle Jim. 

UNCLE Jmm—And now for “Merry 
England”; then across the Strait of 
Dover into France! 

(Sound of plane taking off. Cur- 
tains open showing plane as before.) 

(Soloist, behind scenes, sings “The 
White Cliffs of Dover.”) 

ARNOLD—From up here, it’s easy 
to see why folks sing about the white 
cliffs of Dover. These cliffs are as 
white as chalk. 

UNCLE jJiImM—Yes, they are. Next 
we see Paris. It’s too bad we can get 
only a glimpse. That is the Eiffel 
Tower you see rising nearly a thou- 
sand feet in the air. Though it looks 
like fine lace from up here, the four 
curving supports are made of iron 
latticework. 

ARNOLD—Nearly a thousand feet 
high? Why, that’s taller than most 
of our skyscrapers! 

(Sound of plane flying overhead is 
heard softly. Entertainers, off stage, 
sing “Alouette.” 

RICHARD—Thank goodness we are 
stopping to tank up in Spain. We 
can get out and stretch. I’ve almost 
forgotten how it feels to walk on 
something that isn’t moving under 
my feet. 

UNCLE jiIM—When we land in 
Madrid, we can walk about a bit. 
Perhaps we shall see some Spaniards 
in real native costumes. 

RICHARD—I hope so. From what 
I’ve seen in the movies and in maga- 
zines, people in all countries of the 
world seem to look and dress about 
the same. 

UNCLE JIM—True; with so much 
world travel, free press, movies, and 
promotion of international friendli- 
ness, there is a general tendency to 
discard regional dress and customs. 
As we travel southward, however, 
we'll see more people who have re- 
tained their distinctive costumes and 
manners. (Pawses.) We'll soon have 
a glimpse of Spain. 

(Curtain closes and stage is cleared 
for Spanish Dancers. Sound of plane 
landing is sustained as long as nec- 
essary.) 

(Curtain opens on introduction of 
music, “Espana.” Dancers perform 
a dance. Curtain closes. Sound of 
plane taking off. Steady hum of mo- 
tors continues until drums are heard. 
Sound is softened.) 

ARNOLD (behind curtain) —Flying 
over Africa should be interesting, 
even if we get only a passing view of 
the “Dark Continent.” 

(Drum rhythms are heard before 
and after Entertainers recite “The 
Congo” as a choral reading.) 














Dw 














(Sownd of plane overhead blends 
into drum rhythms and increases in 
loudness until curtain Opens on air- 
plane.) 

UNCLE JIM—Look below, and you 
will see the Nile River. 

ARNOLD—What a muddy river! 
I'd hate to swim in it. Is it always 
so muddy and so wide as that? 

UNCLE jJIM—Oh, no. This is the 
season when it overflows its banks, 
In a couple of months it will be much 
narrower. The annual overflow sup- 
plies the soil upon which crops in this 
country depend. 

RICHARD—If, we are headed for 
Arabia, that must be the Red Sea. 

ARNOLD—It doesn’t look very red 
—except those coral reefs along the 
shore. How hot it must be! There 
isn't a tree or bush in sight. 

UNCLE JIM—It would be hotter if 
it were not for the winds which blow 
most of the time. 

RICHARD—People must be having 
a water festival. I see so many sail- 
boats. 

UNCLE JIM—They are’ fishing for 
pearls. (Pauses.) Now we are over 
Arabia. (Music: “Arabian Dance.”) 

prLor—In a few hours we shall 
land at Calcutta, India. Plane will 
refuel, and passengers will have two 
hours’ rest. 

ARNOLD—India! I have always 
wanted to see a swami and a snake 
charmer. Do you suppose we could? 

UNCLE JjiM—Perhaps. But look 
below us. Our pilot is circling above 
the Taj Mahal. This, you know, is 
one of the most magnificent build- 
ings in the world. It is made of 
white marble. 

RICHARD—It looks like a fancy 
wedding cake from up here, doesn’t 
it, Uncle Jim? 

ARNOLD—And the minarets rise 
up like big candles on a cake. 

(Curtain closes. Stage is cleared 
for Snake Charmer. Sound of plane 
flying overhead, and then landing.) 

(Music: “Song of India” is heard 
as curtain opens. Snake Charmer is 
seated on a cushion, making passes 
over an imitation snake.) 

(Curtain closes at end of music. 
Scene is shifted back to airplane. 
Sound of plane taking off is sustained 
until stage is set.) 

UNCLE jimM—I'm sorry we can’t 
spend more time in the Orient. 
We're heading south across the Indian 
Ocean next, toward Australia. 

ARNOLD—People there are more 
like us, aren’t they? 

RICHARD—Perhaps the people are 
much the same, but the animals are 
different. I'd like a glimpse of a 
kangaroo and a koala bear. 

ARNOLD—Remember the Aussies’ 
popular song that we learned at 
school—“Waltzing Matilda”? 

(Entertainers off stage sing 
“Waltzing Matilda.” Boys in plane 
sway to rhythm.) 

UNCLE JIM@—We'll be crossing the 
International Date Line soon, boys. 
Though it’s now Monday evening, 
tomorrow morning will be Monday 
again, 

ARNOLD—Then what the teacher 
told us about latitude and longitude 
is really true? 

(Continued on page 67) 









































































































































































































































Mrs. Randolph’s Coverlet Phil loosened the catch at the end “And keep on and on until I’ve |° fun,” Phil ariswered wearily, as fie 
Continued f 7 of the front beam. ‘The weaving tied ‘millions,” Phil said wryly. tied another knot. 
| ee ee era) sagged loosely as the tension was re- Nancy laughed for the first time They were almost through and the 
ends room. Phil’s lips drew into a hard | moved. With a sharp Click of the since Mrs. Randolph’s phone call. New Year not far away when there 
‘2 straight line and he came to stand be- | scissors Nancy cut the warp, leaving |, They were quiet for a long, long was a sharp rap on the door. Sur- 
ae side her. Nancy knew how disap- several inches at the end to tie into time, and the fringe with its double prised and frightened, Nancy looked 
pointed he was and a choking lump fringe. Then Phil turned the handle row of knots commenced to grow. at Phil. They went together to the 
you rose in her throat. and unwound the coverlet from off “I wonder what they are doing at door. As it opened, a burst of song 
| For several minutes they looked | the beam and Nancy cut loose the the party now,” Nancy said wist- greeted them, and girls and boys hur- 
ver! at the familiar weaving spread before | other end, letting the weaving slip fully when the clock struck eleven. ried in singing and laughing. 
ways them. Usually the beautiful pattern | into a blue and white pile at their feet. She bent her head to hide the sudden Nancy and Phil were delighted. 
and the perfect workmanship de- “Put four threads in a groug and tears that filled her eyes. “We thought since you couldn’t 
the lighted them. Both Nancy and Phil | tie to four other threads.” Nancy “Playing games, or singing, get- come to the party, we would bring the 
nks, were very proud of their mother’s | showed Phil how to do it. ting ready to eat, or just having (Continued on page 64) 
much skill and were grateful for the little 
‘& luxuries which the sale of one of her 
famous coverlets brought them. Both 
| Sacer | AN EFFECTIVE WAY aa 
help on simple patterns. t to- Y- 
Sea. night they were not in the mood for THIS GANTT HART for 
red weaving. : 17" x 2 our pulletia pee oe 
the “I know I can’t weave as well as GOOD sting Yow the day Y weeks 
here ” Peended ro sh hp child for a4we 4 
Mother,” and Nancy ran her hand es record of — nes is provi = 
¢ over the smooth pattern of Rings and riod. SP byte of jniatre ores 
f Chains, “but it’s almost finished. A [ | iz H A RB | TS Brickers qo p re iY Fnapeti g 
= There’s only one more repeat. Mother of Ivory oy be divided | charts Wt 
. a Classes ay Additiona han 
‘ and I were talking about it before Patrol Groups: ‘1 ses of more © 
ving Bf she left. Phil, if Mother knew, she be provided for 
ie: would expect me to do this. She has pupils 4 te 
f always tried to please her customers. t 2, ; a oe 
br. Remember when she stayed at home By : ss g: S a 
e.”) from the reception at the church to j OPL “WHY N'T-Y Pe 
hall finish the coverlet for Mrs. Bell?” oe <= = ee Re 
: Nancy ‘gave a worried look at Phil yg cmaseery oe pire a O73 
will as she slid down on the bench in i | ——_—_— ++ : aos a 
iit front of the loom. She picked up aE azz pi a a a BE be be. 
the shuttle and studied the pattern Recipes - 6a B88 ‘ t : sat 
vays carefully. | PEERS r { ‘ : é 4 
rake For 2 long moment Phil watched | aS: epson eS GO OO BS ‘ a 
uld? his sister. At last the look of anger a Son Os GRAS Un OR ERO —++- * 
look faded from his eyes and he turned Sink de 1) a ci Wk Ba is 
ne away. “I'll go tell Joe and Sonya not | res Sa 71 A Oe ES 
BS to wait for us,” he said huskily, “and = Le = +} + 
ild- explain to Mrs. Vale that we'll be Pon a me J 
+ of here all the evening. Then she won’t Ae 
wonder about the lights.” = et 
my Nancy and Phil lived in a double oe el 
ams house. Their best friends, Joe and at 
b Sonya Vale, lived in the other side. - +4 — 
— Mrs. Vale had promised to keep a gb Oy i tn 
motherly eye on Nancy and Phil un- ; tes 2 
le « til their parents returned. Aas, 18 EBA 
. When Phil had gone, Nancy moved 4 : Rott ves Uipes tea. 
+8-) over to the edge of the ieidh os that Sey Ser ate ye 
card she would be sure to get her foot on i. elaine. 
vie the right treadle. “I must keep the ——— 
= selva i n ke ev . a 
one hers Bs wiiioeid ‘ait. The Ivory Inspection Patrol makes cleanliness an exciting 
os “It must look just like Mother’s game your students will enjoy playing. It capitalizes on the 
ae weaving.” For just a moment she had iti irit i ; i 
ned : et Me oF aca” the tt “og competitive spirit inherent in children. 
helped with several of the coverlets, Developed for use both in the schooiroom and home, 
ant J but not this one. “I'll be extra care- the Ivory Patrol material already has proved its 
ent. ful,” she promised herself, as she gave x “ae 
dian the shuttle a quick push. effectiveness in many, many schools. 
om Re mee a . the ene Pas You can add interest to your school program and 
ae at Apr been promote better cleanliness habits among your pupils 
are ran through Nancy as the shuttle with this teaching material. It’s yours for the asking. 
gf few back and forth. She almost for- The coupon will bring it to you. 
got about missing the party, and 
i scarcely noticed when her brother re- INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. 
mes turned. Finally she gave a long SHEETS — colorfully printed on both sides 
at breath of relief. “Phil, I’m through; —link school and home. Through them, 
. come and see.” your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits THIS COUPON WILL BRING TR TO YOU 
“te Phil bent over the weaving. “It in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
ne : 
rex hy Ren aid .— oe ere ee | PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box $99, Cinciansti 1, Ohio. 
iin — % P NTION S I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
grin. “And Nancy, I was angry and ATIE NURSE | l 
‘ : : OL d 
oys. ae but I'm all over it. scHO i 
ing, *m glad you said you'd do it; and 
day] TM lp you tie.” ameter | mmavem | 
“Oh; Phil, will you?” Nancy pupils is doubtless an inte- 
her looked at her brother gratefully, “It gral part of your work. For | xccorscnooc | 
ude will take hours to get that done, for rape feel ne Aa 
Mother said it was to have a double ested ia P apabrtech- which siches up CITY OR TOWN STATE. 
row of knots in the fringe.” the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Ree ee iret a Vs gn 
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The ) Liquid 


iE, 


Here at last is LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE ... the newer, more scientifically 
thorough successor to the A-200 oint- 
ment, 


The advantages of LIQUID A-200 
PYRINATE are many! It KILLS ON 
CONTACT ...it KILLS THE EGGS... it 
is NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaves no tell-tale odor! A-200 
has a soothing shampoo effect, leaving 
the hair soft and pliable, changing 
neither the color nor texture of ‘the 
hair. Fabrics, too, are left unharmed. 
A-200 has a pleasant odor. 





IDEAL FOR USE ON CHILDREN 


When called on to recommend a 
remedy for sporadic cases of head lice 
...A-200 PYRINATE is the easy an- 
swer to an embarrassing problem. So 
simple to use—no more fuss than a 
quick shampoo; and it doesn’t harm 
clothing. 

_ Ask for the new clinically tested 
parasiticide ... LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE, developed under medical super- 
vision and perfected under the most 
careful clinical control. At your drug 
store, 79¢. 


One of the 225 products prepared by McKesson & Robbins for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incorporated, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous for Quality Fince 1833 








Spend Your Sabbatical or Summer in. ; : 
FASCINATING FRANCE 


«++ where living is an art and Art is living . . . 
where customs and costumes are eloquent 
lectures ... where a look through the Louvre 
or Luxembourg is in itself a course in culture. 
Ig Idling through ancient Chateaux, lin- 
gering on the beauty of romantic gardens, 


strollin 


along the gay boulevards . . . and 


naturellement, evenings in Paris! A joyous 
interlude; a lifetime of memories. ge 
Here is a /ycée wide as all France—high as 
the Pyrénées. And wherever you travel, 
charming ivy-covered inas and comfortable 


nsions will make 
inexpensive. 46> T 


ogy stay pleasant and 
e Capital’s six great 


railway terminals are teeming again, serving 
cities and resorts from Biscay to the Alps; 
from the Channel to the Riviera. 


Your travel agency bas detailed information. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 


610 Fifth Avenue 
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Words Take a Rest 


(Continued from page 57) 


aDyEctive—And, of course, I'll 
stick with Mother Noun. 

LAWYER—My good friends, this 
situation is intolerable. We need 
you too much to allow you to with- 
draw. We will promise not to abuse 
you as we have in the past. 

BUSINESSMAN—Yes, indeed. My 
business would go to ruin without 
you. Ill agree to your terms. 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—I'll have ev- 
eryone taught how to speak before 
going on the air. I promise there 
will be no more abuse. 

VERB—Good! Since you are all 
willing to reform, I know you will 
not object to signing this paper 
which we have prepared. (Pulls a 
paper bearing an official seal out of 
his pocket and opens it.) You 
(pointing to Lawyer) will agree to 
the value of a signed statement. 

(Lawyer nods.) 

VERB (begins to read)—‘We, the 
members of the English Family, hav- 
ing suffered violence at the hands of 
the public, do hereby make clear to 
all men the nature of our complaint 
and the terms under which we agree 
to resume our work.” 

ACTRESS—Enough! ‘The terms are 
doubtless those you have been talk- 
ing about. I'll sign that document 
without wasting any more time. 

(Lawyer, Announcer, Businessman, 
and others chime in, “So will I.”) 

vERB—Very well. The line forms 
on the right. Adverb, bring a table. 
You may use my pen. 

(Adverb brings a small table on 
which Verb spreads the paper. The 
line moves, headed by Actress.) 

ACTREss (signing her name with a 
flourish) —Henceforward I shall use 
my art to enhance your perfection. 

BUSINESSMAN (signing)—This is 
very businesslike. 

LAWYER (pretending to read be- 
fore he signs)—Perfectly legal. 

POLITICIAN—You'll be famous. 

MOVIE DIRECTOR—I'll make a film 
right away featuring the English 
family. It will be a_ stupendous, 
colos—I mean it will be a distinctive 
production. (All laugh and shake 
hands as the curtains close.) 


Four Dogs Too Many 
(Continued from page 27) 


brace of the sled, just as Sam did. 
But the dogs knew Sam wasn’t driv- 
ing. They didn’t want a new driver, 
at least not today. 

“Mush!” Ted called. His voice 
was big and sounded brave. Why, 
anyone could drive a dog team, It 
was easy! 

Sally leaped ahead. Ted almost 
lost his balance. But he managed to 
hold fast to the sled handles. 

Faster and faster they went. Sam 
couldn’t run fast enough to keep up. 
He called “Whoa!” but this time the 
dogs wouldn’t stop for him. 

Ted was getting just a little bit 
scared, 

“Whoa! Whoa! Stop! Quit mush- 
ing! Stop!” he called. 

But two of the sled dogs were half 
wolf. They raced on madly. Ali 
Ted could do was hold on. 


Then the sled hit an icy bump and 
he couldn’t hang on. He was thrown, 
out on the hard, crusty snow. For 
a while he didn’t know anything. 

When he opened his eyes he was in 
bed at home and he saw the doctor 
and his mother and father. 

“Well, he’s just bumped up a bit,” 
the doctor said. “No bones are brok- 
en. He’s a lucky boy.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” Mother’s voice 
sounded shaky. 

“Daddy,” Ted groaned, “I—I— 
He couldn’t say any more. 

“Everybody makes mistakes, and 
you made a big one,” his father an- 
swered, “but we'll do the right thing 
for Sam and his father.” 

“Oh, Daddy, what happened?” 

“The dogs stopped running after 
you were thrown off. They began to 
fight one another as sled dogs some- 
times do if they aren’t kept in hand, 
They tore their harness all to pieces, 
We'll have to buy new leather for 
a harness and pay Sam’s father for 
making it.” 

Ted groaned again. “T’ll use my 
sled and skate money to pay for it. 
I'm the one to make things right.” 

“I guess you.are, Son. We'll get 
the leather in town tomorrow. Sam’s 
father needs his dog team every day.” 

Ted sat up on the bed. Oh, he 
was so stiff and sore! “Where is 
Sam?” he asked. 

“Just outside.” Mother went to 
the door and called, “Come in, Sam.” 

The little Eskimo boy came in. His 
round brown face looked so worried. 
“Can Ted talk now?” he asked. 

“Yes, I can talk, Sam,” Ted an- 
swered. “Maybe I can drive a pony 
hitched to a pony cart, but I can’t 
drive dogs as you can. After this, 
I'll do it as you and Daddy wanted 
me to—one dog first.” 

Sam grinned happily. “Sure one 
dog first. Some day, all dogs. Too 
many dogs this time!” 

“You're right, Sam. Five dogs are 
four too many for me. But some 
day I'll be a real dog driver—maybe 
as good as you, Sam, if I try hard.” 

Sam grinned again. “Better some 
day, maybe. I go home, now.” He 
opened the door and went out across 
the snow to his own home. 

Ted went to sleep. He dreamed he 
was driving such a long string of 
dogs that he couldn’t even see the 
lead dog—just dogs. When he woke 
up he knew it was only a dream. 
That was nice. A team like that 
would really be too many dogs! 


How to Make Lantern 
Slides 


(Continued from page 37) 


words on the transparent paper. 
Place it inside a folded piece of car- 
bon paper, preferably red carbon. 
Be sure that the carbon side is against 
the cellulose paper. Lift the ribbon 
of the typewriter and type as you 
would to cut a stencil. 

Place the written or typed copy 
between two pieces of plain glass 
and bind the edges with tape to 
hold the glasses together. 


Note: The Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa., issues a booklet, “How to 
Make Handmade Lantern Slides,” which 
is very helpful. 
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The Magic Key 
(Continued from page 43) 


CONSCIENCE—It isn’t a gift, but 
you can buy it with the price of the 
magic key. Now, I shall rub it four 
times. 

(Money enters with a bag of 
money in one hand and a bankbook 
in the other.) 

MONEY (enthusiastically)—Nick- 
els, dimes, and dollars to spend! 
Motion-picture shows, football games, 
ice cream, pop, and candy, and other 
things, too! (Holds up bankbook.) 
And a bankbook with a balance of 
many doliars! These can be yours. 

ToM—I can’t believe my eyes! 

CONSCIENCE—But you will! It’s 
all real. And-now, I shall rub the 
key five times. 

(Time enters with a large paste- 
board clock.) 

T™mE—Now you shall have time 
to do all the things you have always 
wanted to do, and those you should 
do—helping at home, schoolwork, 
picnics, skating; basketball, and go- 
ing to Sunday school. 

TtoM—I wouldn’t mind doing my 
homework if I.had time to play 
afterward. But I never get through 
in time to do anything else. 

CONSCIENCE—You will when you 
possess the magic key. Well, Tom, 
there you are: plenty of nice clothes 
to look your best, wholesome food, 
good health, money, and time to do 
all the things you wish to do. What 
else could you desire? 

TomM—Not a thing. But do you 
mean that I'll have all these things 
when I know the magic? 

CONSCIENCE—Yes, Tom. All of 
these. And as you grow older, you 
will desire more and better things and 
they will be added. 

toM—lIt is hard to believe that I 
am going to learn about the magic 
and have all these good things. 

CONSCIENCE—Are you ready to 
receive the magic, Tom? 

TomM—I certainly am! 

CONSCIENCE—And are you willing 
to do as the key commands in order 
to receive the benefits of the magic? 

TomM—Oh, yes. 

CONSCIENCE—W ell, Tom, you real- 
ly had this magic in your posses- 
sion all the time, but you did not use 
it. You have heard its fame told in 
books, over the radio, and in your 
schoolroom. It has great power to 
unlock the doors to all good things. 
Here, Tom, take this magic key. 
(Hands the key to Tom.) Its name 
is Thrift. 

ToM (puzzled)—Thrift? 

CONSCIENCE—Yes, Thrift. Thrift 
makes possible all these wonderful 
things. (Indicates the five children.) 
Suppose you tell Tom. 

cLoTHING—If you are thrifty in 
the care of your clothing, Tom, you 
will always have a good appearance. 
You never look well, because as fast 
as your parents give you new clothes, 
you ruin them through neglect and 
carelessness. 

Foop—Tom, did you know that 
you leave enough food on your plate 
every day to feed another child? If 
you are thrifty with your food, you 
will always have plenty, but if you're 
not, someday you will live in want. 

HEALTH—You squander hours of 
rest and sleep. Health is not free. 


It costs proper hours of relaxation 
and sleep, and proper food, in proper, 
quantities at the proper time. You 
eat too many sweet things, Tom. 
You are a spendthrift of your health. 

MONEY—See this bulging bag, 
Tom? It is full of money to spend. 
If you only knew the magic of 
thrift! Then you wouldn’t throw 
away your allowance on foolish and 
worthless things. You could have 
the things you want and money to 
put in the bank, too. (Holds up 
bankbook.) 

TIME—Tom, you can’t imagine 
what a difference in your life the use 
of the magic key will make. You 
throw away hours of your life every 
day. And remember, whenever you 
waste an hour of your life, that hour 
can never be regained. It is gone 
forever. You are not thrifty in 
budgeting your time. You waste it 
while you should be working and 
then you have none left for playing. 

CONSCIENCE—Well, Tom, now you 
know the magic and its price. Is 
the price too great? 

TomM—No. The price is really 
very, very small. I see that I shall 
have to use a great deal of thought 
and care, especially at first, but now 
that I have found the magic key, I 
shall always keep it. 

CONSCIENCE—And with it will 
come happiness. Good-by, Tom, and 
good luck. Hold fast to the magic 
key. (He starts away.) 

tom—Thank you for giving it to 
me. By the way, what is your 
name? I’ve seen you in school at dif- 
ferent times and I ought to know 
you, but I can’t recall your name. 

CONSCIENCE—Ah, yes, Tom, you 
should know me. Conscience is my 
name. I am the better part of you, 
the small voice of truth in every 
heart. I show you your real self. 
You will be seeing me often now that 
you have the magic key. (Exifs.) 

tom (holding up the key)—The 
magic key to. success—THRIFT! 


The Old Sled 


(Continued from page 26) 


My, what chattering and laughing 
there was then, as the girls and boys 
crowded about, all trying to get on 
the big sled at once! Even Joe came 
running over, leaving his own little 


‘sled in a snowdrift. Jimmy noticed 


that Joe sat on the very last space on 
the big sled, and then they were off, 
down the hill, with shouts of laugh- 
ter ringing in the air. 

“The runners should soon be as 
smooth as glass,” Bobby assured him. 

“We'll all take turns pulling -it 
back up again,” Joe shouted. 

It was a grand ride, and when it 
ended, Jimmy looked at all the girls 
and boys spilling off the big sled and 
they looked so happy that Jimmy be- 
gan to think the old-fashioned sled 
was pretty nice, after all. 

Twice more they rode down the 
hill, Nobody had to stand at the top 
and look on wistfully, for Jimmy’s 
sled was’ large enough to hold them 
all. 

“It’s fun to ride all together on 
one sled,” Gertrude said. 

“Tr’s a wonderful sled,” the girls 
and boys all agreed, “and Jimmy is 
lucky to have-it.”* = 5 es ss 
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um (to Kipa)—May we go to sec 
the races tomorrow? 

KiPa—If you work well today. 

PAHEE—I'd love to see the chief's 
son ride down the mountain slide. 

umi—lIf I couldn’t beat him on the 
holua, I'd weed taro forever! 

MEHA—You never rode it. 
could you beat him? 

xipa (suddenly: sus picious)—Umi, 


How 


_ you haven’t been riding the chief's 


sled, have you? 

uMt—Well, yes, but no one saw me. 

MEHA—lIt is tabu! 

PAHEE—If you were caught you 
would be killed! 

Kipa—Why do you take such risks? 
You are just like your father. 

umMt—Father Kipa, when may I go 
to my real father? 

KipA—When you are older and can 
defend yourself, Umi. Well, I must 
go fishing. Don’t forget to weed the 
taro. (£xits.) 

PAHEE—Let’s weed the taro now. 

MEHA—Then we can go for a 
swim. 

umr—I'd rather ride the holua. 
Tonight I shall. 

(Exit all.) 


Act I—Scene 2 
The next day, 
near the palace of Chief Haaheo. 


(There is music, beating of drums, 
and much activity. Kabili Bearers 
enter carrying food, and then leave. 
Dancers swing across stage, Finally 
enter Meha and Pahee with food.) 

MEHA—Today are the big games. 

PAHEE—First we must take this 
food to the luau. (Exits with Meba.) 

(Enter Kipa and Umi with fish.) 

KIPa—I have to give all my fish to 
the chief for the luau. 

umi—Everything is for the chief 
and nothing for us! 

Kkipa—It has always been that 
way; we can do nothing about it. 
(Exits with gor 

(Re-enter Meha and Pahee run- 
ning.) 

PAHEE—Oh, Father! Umi! Hurry! 
There are wild pigs in the taro! 

(Re-enter Kipa and Umi, running.) 

KiPa—Wild pigs? Umi, grab a 
spear and come! 

MEHA—Can we help? 


xipa—No! Run quickly and ge* 
the neighbors to help us. 
(Exit all.) 


(Enter Hakau and Kahuna.) 

KAHUNA—So this is Hamakua. It 
is a beautiful place. 

HAKAU—Not so beautiful as Wai- 
pio Valley. 

(Noise is heard off stage.) 

KAHUNA—What’s that noise? 

(Meba and Pabee run in. Hakau 
and Kahuna go to rear to listen.) 

MEHA—Umi killed a pig! 

PAHEE—And saved Father’s life! 

HAKAU (stepping out to front with 

Kahwna)—A pig killed? Come, we 

can use that. ; 

* xanuna—Fresh pig for the luau! 
(Exit Hakau and Kahuna.) 
PAHEE—What does he mean? 
MEHA—They’ll take the pig that 

Umi killed. 

PAHEE-—But it belongs to us! 
MEHA—A ‘chief can take anything 
he wants, and we can’t. say anything. 
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Umi—The Mountain King 
(Continued from page 45) 


(Enter Umi and Kipa.) 

xipa—Umi, you were very brave. 

umit—It was nothing. I saw you 
fall and the pig coming at you, so I 
speared it. 

PAHEE—Did the two strange men 
take the pig? 

umi—Yes, I killed it, and the chief 
will eat it. 

xipa—I'm afraid you can’t go to 
the games today, Umi. You will 
have to help me repair the fence. 
Meha and Pahee, you may go. Umi, 
come! 


(Exit all but Umi, who lags be- 
ind 


HAKAU (enters; addresses Umi)— 
Fall on your knees when I pass, you 
common pig. 

umMrI won’t fall on my knees! 

HaKAU—I'll show you how to 
treat a prince. 

umMmAnd Ill show you what 
happens to those who steal pigs! 

(The two remove their leis, capes, 
and the like, and begin boxing. This 
firtally turns to wrestling. Umi gets 
Hakan down; then Umi rises and 
Hakau leaves defeated.) 

HAKAU (4s be goes off )—You'll be 
punished for this! ‘ 

KIPA (enters)—Umi, with whom 
were you fighting? 

uMt—That young chief who took 
our pig. 

KkipA—Umi, what are you saying? 

UMF—He called me a common pig. 

KIPA—It doesn’t matter what he 
called you. (Shakes bead.) You are 
as proud as your father. 

uMr—My father— What is he 
like? 

kipa—He is a great warrior. Very 
straight, handsome, dark as evening. 

umMr—I can hardly wait to see 
him! 

KIPA—When you saved my life 
today, I said to myself, “Umi is a 
man; soon he must go to his father.” 

umr—But where is my father? 
Why can’t I go to him? 

Krpa—I can tell you no more now. 
You must be patient. (Exifs.) 

umi (thoughtfully)—My father—, 
a great warrior! (Exits.) 


Act Ii—Scene 1 
That evening, at the foot of the 
holua track. 


(Kahuna enters and juts down a 
holua sled; then leaves.) 

ui (enters, looks very cautiously 
about, and then takes up sled)— 
The holua—I must ride the holua. 
(Take sled up the track.) 

KAHUNA (re-enters and listens) — 
What do I hear? Someone is riding 
the holua. Who can it be? (Hides. 
Umi rides in on the sled. Kahuna 
grabs Umi.) You slave, that is the 
last ride you will ever take! I am 
taking you to Chief Haaheo. 

(Exit both.) 


Act IIl—Scene 2 
Hamakua, palace of Chief Haaheo. 


(Enter two Kabili Bearers and 
Chief Haaheo. Haabeo sits. Kabili 
Bearers exit, then re-enter with a 
long board covered with tapa cloth 
and all kinds of Hawaiian food. The 
food is set before the chief. Hawai- 
ian music is beard. Enter Meba and 


Pahee with food which they presen 
to the chief. As music continues, 
Hakdu enters and sits with Haake, 
Dancers enter and begin the bls 
Chief Haaheo and Hakau eat the 
luau. Mehba and Pabee play guitar, 
After a while, Dancers exit and the 
food is removed.) 

HAAHEO—A fine luau; a fine luay! 

HaKau—Almost as fine as th 
games today. 

HAAHEO—But that son of mine 
falling off the holua and skinning 
himself! How the people laughed! 

HAKAU—Yes, the people are get- 
ting too bold. Even today a com- 
mon slave boy got smart with me, 

HAAHEO—Did you punish him? 

HAKAU—I gave him a good beat. 
ing! 

HAAHEO—Fine! We must not al- 
low the tabu to be broken. 

HaKaAU (standing)—Well, I must 
now return to my father. 

HAAHEO—I send greetings to your 
father, the great King Liloa. Alohia. 

HaKAU—Aloha no! (Exits.) 

(Music symbolic of Umi is heard. 
Enter Kahuna, who violently throws 
Umi at the feet of Haabeo.) 

KAHUNA (to Umi)—Bow to the 
chief. 

HAAHEO (angrily)—What’s this? 
Why bring this—this slave in here to 
spoil my feast? 

MEHA (to Pahee)—It's Umi! 

PAHEE (to Meha)—The mountain 
slide! 

KAHUNA—I caught this boy rid- 
ing the mountain slide. 

HAAHEO—Why didn’t you spear 
him and tell me afterward? 

KAHUNA—His father is Kipa; shall 
I get him? 

HAAHEO—It is of no use. He has 
broken the sacred tabu, and he must 
die. But, get his father anyway. 

(Exit Kahuna. Tragic music.) 

HAAHEO—This would happen at 
the biggest luau of the year. 

(Enter Kahuna with Kipa, who 
carries a bundle of tapa.) 

KAHUNA—He had heard the news 
and was already on his way. 

HAAHEO—Well, what have you to 
say for this son of yours? 

Kipa (kneeling)—Look, O Chief! 
(Kipa opens his bundle and takes out 
a feather malo, a feather cloak, and 
a feather helmet.) 

HAAHEO—Oh, what a_ beautiful 
malo, and feather cloak and helmet! 
These are the garments of kings! 

Kipa—That is why I brought 
them. These belong to King Liloa! 
Umi is a chief; Umi is a prince; Umi 
is the son of King Liloa! 

(Kabili Bearers go and lift Umi 
from ground and stand by his side.) 

HAAHEO—The son of King Liloa! 
Let us give honor to Liloa, King of 
Hawaii! (All except Umi bow for 4 
moment.) Let us clothe the prince! 

(Haaheo takes the malo and juts 
it on Umi. Then be wraps the cloak 
about him and puts the helmet on.) 

HAAHEO (fo Kipa)—Tell us how 
Umi happens to be with you. 

kipa—Thirteen years ago a canoe 
landed near our home in Puna. In 
that canoe was King Liloa, who had 
escaped from a battle in Maui. While 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Mrs. Randolph’ s Coverlet 
(Continued from page 59) 


party here to you,” Miss Gilbert ex- 
plained. Her eyes sparkled. “If 
you don’t-object?” 

“Object?” Nancy repeated in be- 
wilderment. “Oh, Miss Gilbert-—we 
are tickled pink.” 

Everyone laughed and began un- 
doing packages and bundles. 

Joe and Sonya had brought corn 
to pop. Miss Gilbert had a, big ket- 
tle of cocoa. There were sandwiches 
and cookies and even’ marshmallows. 
Nancy just couldn’t believe her eyes. 

As the clock on the mantel began 
striking twelve, the room rang with 
shouts of “Happy New Year!” But 
then when the excitement had died 
away, the room grew very still. 

“A toast, Joe,” said Miss Gilbert. 

Joe got to his feet and a quick 
seriousness spread across his freck- 
led face. He glanced down at the 
cup of cocoa in his hand. “Here’s to 
the New Year!” he said. “May it 
bring happiness and honor to our 
school, and may we work together 
for the good of all.” He hesitated a 
minute and turned toward Nancy 
and Phil. “And’ may it bring us 
more friends like Nancy and Phil, 
who cheerfully give up a chance to 
have fun when there’s something 
more important to do.” 

Nancy caught Phil’s happy look 
across the room and the glad ringing 
of the New Year bells was echoed in 
her heart. 


Grandfather’s Farm 
(Continued from page 26) 


They had come to such a big -drift 
that Pony couldn’t pull the sleigh. 

“We'll have to help Pony,” said 
Grandfather. 

Grandmother drove Pony while 
Dick and Dan. and Grandfather 
pushed hard on the sleigh. Soon the 
sleigh began to move. It moved so 
quickly that Dick fell into the snow- 
drift. Dick looked funny with his 
feet sticking out of the snow. 
Grandfather lifted him out of the 
snowdrift. “Then they all laughed. 
Dan had looked funny today. Dick 
had looked funny today. 

Pony took them all home in the 
sleigh. ‘Then Dick and Dan helped 
Grandfather do chores. They fed the 
pigs some ears of corn. 

The pigs said, “Oink! 
they ate the corn. 

A big pig took an ear of corn from 
a smaller pig. 

“You naughty pig,’ * said Dan, and 
he threw another ear into the pen 
for the smaller pig. 

Grandfather milked the cow. Dick 
and Dan fed Pony some oats and some 
hay. 

Grandmother made big bowls of 
steaming hot soup for supper. How 
good it tasted! 

Not long after supper Dick and 
Dan went to bed. They were soon 
asleep. When they awoke, the sun 
was shining in the window. It was 
morning. 

Right after breakfast Dick asked, 
“Would you take us to church in the 
sleigh, Grandfather?” 

“We could go in the car,” an- 
swered Grandfather, “but I know you 


Oink!” a 
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and Dan like the sleigh better. So 

Pony will take us to church today.” 

In the afternoon it was time for 

che | boys to go heme. Grandfather 

and Grandmother took them to the 

train. Dick and Dan promised that 

they would come back again. They 
said good-by. 

“Clang! Clang!” sounded the bell 
on the train. “Chug! Chug!” went 
the engine. The wheels began to 
turn. The train began to move. 
Dick and Dan were going home. 


Meaningful Number 
Work — II 


(Continued from page 28) 


see them as reverses of the others 
they have already discovered.) 

“Make your two-and-four picture 
again. How many do you have all 
together? (Six.) Take one from 
your four group and put it off your 
paper. What do your two groups say? 
(Two and three.) How many have 
you all together now? (Five.) See 
what other ways you can divide your 
five into two groups.” (One and 
four and two and three and their re- 
verses. 

“How many blocks do you have on 
your paper now? (Five.) Put these 
five blocks all together on one side of 
your paper. Pick up two that are 
off your paper and put them on the 
other side. Now how many do you 
have? (Seven.) How do you know 
it is seven? (Five, six, seven; or five 
and two more are seven.) Take one 
from your five group and put it with 
your two group. What do your 
groups say now? (Three and four.) 


Do you have the same number all to- 


gether as you had before? See 
whether you can divide your seven 
blocks into two groups any other 
way. What do you have?” and so 
on. 

“Now take five blocks and build 
them into one picture in the middle 
of your paper. Put the others off 
your paper so you will not get them 
confused with the ones you are us- 
ing. Now take away any number 
you wish from your five. Let’s hear 
some children tell about what they 
did.” . (Encourage the children to 
tell how many they had at first, how 
many they took away, and how many 
they had left. In other words, re- 
view the whole process in language 
form. ) 

“This time take seven blocks. Take 
away three. Tell all about what you 
did. Now take away five and tell 
what you did.” (As the blocks 
taken away are replaced, the child 
really has an addition combination 
again. So he can also observe and 
comment on the fact that five and 
two are seven as he rebuilds his orig- 
inal group.) Of course similar ac- 
tivities would be continued with six 
blocks. 

It will be aden to the reader 
that all of the activities described 
could not be carried out in ont day, 
and certainly it would be advisable to 
vary the materials as much as pos- 
sible. However, for a given period 
one type of material is probably suf- 
ficient, since distributing and collect- 
ing are time-consuming at best. 

While the child is working with 
materials, he can also begin to dis- 





: 
cover other things about five or gg 
or seven at the same time that he dis: 
covers the addition and subtractig, 
combinations. For example, he ca 
see what happens when he attempts ty 
divide his blocks into three STOUps, 
He will discover that six can be: di. 
vided into three and two and one, jn, 
to one and one and four, and so on 
He is beginning to get some i 

of what he will later know as oo 
umn addition. 

He can count his blocks by tw 
starting not only with two, whi 
is the usual procedure, but with on) 
as well. He -can count his seven 
blocks—two, four, six, seven, 4nd 
also, one, three, five, seven. In a 
similar manner he can count 
threes and later, when more blocks 
are added, by fours. 

The semiconcrete level—At this 
stage, number picture cards are found 
useful. These may be commercially 
obtained or rather quickly made by 
using a large lettering pen and indig 
ink. Pictured groupings for num- 
bers larger than four should follow 
some regular formation to faciliate 
ready recognition. Samples which 
illustrate the idea are presented on 
page 28. 

Numbers can be printed on the re- 
verse side of each card, so that the 
same cards can later be used for drill 
purposes with the pictures serving’ as 
a ready check. It seems advisable, 
at least at this level, to omit the 
answers, so that the child will be 
stimulated to rethink his sum or re- 
mainder each time in terms of the 
pictures rather than merely to mem- 
orize from the printed symbols. 

The addition and subtraction cards 
may be used together. Children 
work with these cards in much the 
same way as was suggested for the 
grouping cards described earlier. 

The subtraction cards are relative- 
ly simple to read because once the 
group has been taken away the re- 
sult is obvious. At least this is true 
for most of the numbers below ten.. 
Consider this example: 





0° 
Ooo 


HY 
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The child fooks at the group, sees 
that three are taken away, and im- 
mediately recognizes the four that aré: 
left. If he is to think the process, 
he should be encouraged to recognize 
the total group of seven first, and 











then to see the group that is taken 


away and the group that is left. 
The imaginative level.—Children 
enjoy making number scrapbooks by 
finding in magazines pictures that tell 
number stories, or by drawing num- 
ber pictures themselves. Individual 
books can be made—or a large class- 
book for the group as a whole. , The 
pictures can first be pinned on 4 
bulletin board so that all children can 
have the benefit of discussion con- 


cerning them. In this way many 


number stories can be told about the 
same picture. Later one child can 
write his story for the book or can 
dictate it to the teacher. 
Children also like to act out 4 
number story. This is often a good 
- (Continued on page 65) 
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Meaningful Number 
Work — Il 


' (Continued from page 64) 


way to prove that the answer is the 
correct one. 

The novice who has little under- 
standing of numbers will often teli 
, story that has no possible means of 
lution. For’ example, the picture 
ynder discussion may show seven 

Bobby may say, “The farmer 
sid three of his seven pigs. How 
many pounds of bacon did the butch- 
et have?” A discussion as to why the 
problem cannot be solved, what else 
must be known before it can be 
glved, how Bobby could have made 

3 problem that the children could 
solve, and so on, are all important 
considerations from the standpoint of 
true understanding of the problem- 
lying situation, both for Bobby and 
for the other children. 

If such simple problem activities 
awe provided from the beginning of 

planned work with nunibers, much 
i the difficulty that children now 
experience with problem-solving can 
be avoided. ‘Throughout the course 
of the school day, teacher and pupils 
together face many natural proble- 
matic number situations which can 
be utilized to advantage for number 
learning. 

The drill stage—As the teacher 
helps the child through this stage she 
should frequently ask, “How did you 
think it? How do you know that is 
tight? Prove it,” and so on. Thus 
the child and the teacher are made 
aware of the methods the child uses. 
That awareness is a step toward more 
mature ways of thinking. Through- 
out this stage of development the 
teacher should remember that drill 
rightly comes only after understand- 
ing has been developed. It cannot be 
obtained by merely repeating the 
combinations. However, repetition 
can fix the combinations once under- 
standing has been reached. 

How children learn ——The reader 
might question whether it is neces- 
sary for all children to go through 
all the stages of development that 
have been described. Probably not. 
Certainly all children do not need the 
same amount of time at the various 
levels. By working closely enough 
with the children to determine how 
they are thinking the teacher will 
know which children do require more 
time at a particular level; and flexi- 
bility in grouping will enable her to 
adapt practice to meet their needs. 


Understanding Our Pupils 


(Continued from page 21) 


hookey often, and according to other 
pupils attended movies three or four 
nights evéry week. He seemed con- 
stantly tired and keyed up emotion- 
ally. “Better investigate this home,” 


said the memo book. 


A visit to John’s home revealed 
that it had been broken by divorce. 
The mother had remarried, and the 
stepfather was mean to the boy. No 
wonder he sought the more pleasant 
environment of the movies! 

There was little a teacher could do 
in this case. She pleaded with the 
boy’s mother to ban shows for him on 


week nights. “Early to bed” would 
be more beneficial to John. But the 
mother laughed and‘ said she would 
run her affairs to suit herself, and, 
besides, didn’t the boy have to have 
some fun out of life? 

“This helpful memo book could 
tell us of many other interesting girls 
and boys and their problems,” we 
said to our friend, “but this sample is 
enough to show how important it is 
to try to understand our pupils. Of 
course, a teacher can’t solve all of her 
pupil problems. Nor can any of them 
be completely solved in one short in- 
terview or observation. Some take 
weeks and others months, but each 
step is one more milestone on the 
road to improved child development. 
Each solution makes better friends 
of teachers, pupils, and parents.” 

“It sounds wonderful,” commented 
our friend. “But trying to be such 
a sympathetic teacher is like hitching 
your wagon to a star, isn’t it?” 

“Just that!” we admitted. “But 
it is not too much to ask that teach- 
ers study their pupils sympatheti- 
cally, recognizing: that each one has 
special needs, interésts, and abilities. 
If we are going to teach, we must do 
our best to develop the potentialities 
of the young people under our guid- 
ance so that each may become a suc- 
cessful citizen. Perhaps none lut 
parents have as great a privilege or 
responsibility as teachers who accept 
this challenge.” 


A Unit on 
Present-Day Alaska 


(Continued from page 25) 


agriculture is not only possible in 
this area, but vegetables grow much 
larger than in the United States, be- 
cause of the greater amount of day- 
light during the summer season. 


People 


The native peoples of Alaska are 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. 

The Indians, who live chiefly in 
the southern portion, are related to 
those of the United States. Fishing 
and hunting were their original oc- 
cupations, and many of them still 
fish for the large canning companies. 
They have become well known be- 
cause of their totem poles. 

The Aleuts are related to both In- 
dians and Eskimos and are compara- 
tively few in number. 

The Eskimos are most numerous. 
In winter they live in sod huts; and 
in summer, in tents. Near white 
settlements, they copy the timber 
houses even though these are not so 
satisfactory for winter conditions as 
their own sod houses. 

In winter, the Eskimo wears a dou- 
ble suit of fur. When it snows, an 
outer covering of cloth is worn to 
protect the fur from dampness. In 
summer, cotton clothing is worn. 

The women are expert in sewing 
and make all the articles that are 
worn, including boots. The men 
have mechanical ability and quickly 
learn to repair complex machinery. 

Under normal conditions, their 
chief activities are fishing and hunt- 
ing. Sea and land animals are uti- 
lized to furnish food, clothing, and 
many other supplies. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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is served in school lunchrooms from 
coast to coast! Chocolate flavor supreme 
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~~ Costs so MUCH to be SORRY 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 
who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that 
fortunate. They have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due 
to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation in- 
creases the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes 
in the community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. . You 


can’t afford to take the risk. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All These Benefits 0. 11 the tacts about T.C.U. 10-Way protection—now. The low 
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by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing is to 
cut off all your pockets. By carrying your 
money in your hand you will—1. spend it, 

2. lose it, 3. get it taken from you—quicker! 
Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy banks 
and sugar bowls. The kiddies are victimized 
by such devices, often saving quite a bale of 
moolah. And shun budgets! It is best to draw 
your pay and walk down Main Street buying 
anything you don’t particularly hate. 





Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest — 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidious Payroll Savings Plan by 
which you buy bonds automatically. Before 
you catch on, you have closets full. Keep it up 
and you may even find yourself embarrassed 
by a regular income! Get-gat-gittle! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 











Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Workers Who Give Us Food 
' (Continued from page 23) 


THE DAIRYMAN (Continued) 


permission. Preceding the class ex- 
cursion, go to the dairy alone to look 
over the ground and acquaint your 
guide with the children’s questions, 
supplemented by a few you wish him 
to help them answer.. 

6. When all return to the class- 
room, check to see that each child has 
received satisfactory answers to his 
questions. Turn to such sources as 
the following for help in clearing up 
questions not fully answered by the 
dairyman, 

Picture-Story of Milk, by Alta 
McIntyre (Follett). 

Story of Milk, by Marjory T. 
Hardwick (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Story of Milk for Girls and Boys, 
by Laura Zirbes (Keystone View 
Co.). 

7. Allow free dramatization of the 
activities engaged in by the milkman 
and the dairyman. Use plenty of 
milk bottles. Practice measuring. 

8. Place a cup of sweet milk in 
each of two containers. Put one in 
a cool spot, the other in the sun. 
Discuss why one sours much more 
quickly than the other. Put a tea- 
speonful of soda into the sour milk 
and watch the reaction. Discuss how 
mothers make use of this fact in their 
baking. 

9. Prepare together ‘some cottage 
cheese to eat with crackers. Explain 
the meaning of curds and whey. Tell 
how curds are used in making cloth. 

10. Weigh and measure the chil- 
dren periodically. Make sure that 
each child knows and can recognize 
the figures which represent his own 
height and weight. Stress the im- 
portance of milk in the diet. Keep 
individual height and weight records. 

11. Discuss old-fashioned, as well 
as modern, methods of churning. 
Provide a hand churn, or a pint jar 
with a tight-fitting top, and some 
cream so the children can have the 
thrill of churning butter to use at a 
culminating party. Spread the but- 
ter on slices of fresh bread. Make 
sure that each child has an oppor- 
tunity to taste the buttermilk. 


THE BAKER (Continued) 


While on the trip, note such items as 
the different kinds of goods the baker 
makes, the utensils he uses, the size of 
his ovens, the way in which he regu- 
lates heat, his method of keeping his 
goods clean, 

6. Back in the classroom, compose 
a group “thank you” letter to the 
baker and summarize the trip. 

7. Make-some reading charts based 
on the bakery experiences. 

8. If eri are children of foreign- 
born parents or grandparents in the 
room, a simple study of the kinds of 
bread used in the home countries 
should prove interesting. 

9. en and interpret such rhythm 

as “The Muffin Man” and 
The Jolly Miller.” [Published in 
Tue Instructor for September and 
November 1946.] 

10. Display, colored prints of a 
few famous paintings that feature 


grain such as 
Millet’s “The Gleaners” and Murillo’s 
“The Pastry Eaters.” [Nos. 40 and 





88, respectively, in The Instructo, 
Art Masterpieces series. ] 

11. Make picture problems based 
on baking day at home. Each chilj 
may wish to compile his, together 
with his other individual. drawings 
and copies of the group compositions, 


_ into a large booklet. 


12. Read aloud “The Gingerbread 
Boy” in Story and Verse for Children, 
edited by Miriam Blanton Huby 
(Macmillan). Perhaps the children 
can bake some gingerbread boys in 
the school cafeteria. Some of th 
older ones may wish to copy the 
simple recipe to take home. All will 
be interested in the use of measure. 
ments by the cup, teaspoon, or table. 
spoon. 

13. To eclanalace greater interest 
in the origin of bread, ask some child 
who lives on or near a farm to bring 
samples of wheat grains and stalks. 
Plant some ,wheat. It will grow in- 
doors. A zinc-lined sand table is a 
good thing to plant it in. Discuss 
the elements it will need for growth 
and record its growth on a wall 
chart. Display many planting, cul- 
tivating, and harvesting pictures on 
the bulletin board. Make a brief ex- 
cursion to a near-by flour mill. Bring 
back samples of the kinds of flour. 

14. Touch upon the use of cereals, 
if you like, and pass around samples 
for the children to sce and taste. 

15. A classroom bakery can be de- 
veloped on a small scale. The chil- 
dren will enjoy modeling loaves of 
bread, pies, rolls, doughnuts, and 
cookies from clay. Wrap in waxed 
paper or place in discarded bakery 
boxes. Teach the children to use 
tongs, rather than their hands, when- 
ever possible. Practice sorting the 
rolls, doughnuts, and cookies in piles 
of one dozen, or % dozen, counting 
by 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s. Provide money 
(real, if possible) for each customer 
to use in buying a single item. 


THE GROCER (Continued) 


fresh in his store. See how many of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables the 
children can name. Discuss the 
meats displayed. Point out those 
which bear famikiar trademarks. 
Watch the cashiers at work. 

4. Back at school, display labeled 
samples of fresh fruits and vegetables 
so that the children will be able to 
associate objects and printed words at 
their leisure. 

5. If possible, visit a garden or a 
hothouse bed to see growing things. 

6. Make abundant use of magazine 
pictures to supplement the knowledge 
gained on the excursion. Summarize 
the points learned by using one or 
more activities, such as a class-made 
movie or frieze, an item for the 
school newspaper, or some experience- 
reading stories, 

7. Develop a few good food rules. 
Give each child an opportunity to 
choose picture cards of food, placed 
along the blackboard ledge, to ar- 
range on his desk for an imaginary 
breakfast, lunch, or supper. Discuss 
food values. 

8. You will probably be tempted 
to enter wholeheartedly into the de- 


velopment of a play grocery in. the 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Workers Who Give Us 
Food 


(Continued from page 66) 


classroom. . The project seems to sug- 
gest endless possibilities, but always 
bear in mind the age level of your 
pupils. A complete grocery activity 
would involve much number work 
beyond the capabilities and attain- , 
ments of first- and second-graders. It 
would be better to handle only a few 
objects at a time, and all those of one 
type. Wary the type occasionally— 
canned or boxed foods, fresh fruits 
or vegetables. Use a play telephone 
for ordering, and evolve simple rules 
of telephone courtesy. 

9. Enrich number understanding 
ina variety of ways. Show that dif- 
ferent foods are bought in different 
ways—by the dozen; by the head or 
bunch; by the case, can, carton, or 
lug; by the pint, quart, or gallon; by 
the ounce or pound. 

10. Give occasional tests and seat- 
work activities to check growth in 
reading and numbers. 


A “Globester” Trip 
(Continued from page 58) 


UNCLE JIM—Yes, indeed! At this 
minute we are twenty degrees south 
latitude and nearing a hundred eighty 
degrees east longitude. After we 
cross the Date Line, we'll be a day 
behind, and we'll be in west longi- 
tude. 

RICHARD—That scems confusing! 

ARNOLD—Never mind; at least we 
know that we are headed for our own 
Western Hemisphere. 

_ Pot—The last place we shall see 
will be the Hawaiian Islands. Next 
stop, Los Angeles. 

RICHARD—I hope we fly low so 
that we.can see the Islands. They 
say they are beautiful. 

(Curtain closes while the scene is 
changed back to the Air Terminal.) 

(Music: “Aloba Oc.” Sound of 
plane overhead; then landing.) 

(Curtain opens on scene at Ter- 
minal.) 

P. a—Flight Number Twelve ar- 
riving—Gate Number Five. 

(Uncle Jim, Arnold, Richard, and 
4 few Travelers enter through Gate 
5. Mother meets them. Greetings 
are exchanged.) 

RICHARD—Thank you, Uncle Jim, 
for taking us around the world. 

ARNOLD—Yes, thanks again and 
again. I'll never forget this trip. 

MOTHER—I don’t know how to 
thank you for giving my boy this 
wonderful opportunity. 

UNCLE JIM—It’s quite all right. 
In a few more years, taking a trip 
around the world will be as simple as 
going c~. a shopping tour. 

(Curtain closes while Entertain- 
ers, off stage, sing “When the Lights 
Go On Again.”) 

EDITORIAL Note: Columbia Record 
YB-5 provides sound effects of airplane 
taking off, in flight, and landing. The 
following musical selections are available 
on phonograph records: “The Sidewalks 
of New York,” Victor 21493; “Danse 
Arabe,” from Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite, Victor 8663; Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
“Song of India,” Victor 20200. 

“America the Beautiful,” “Sailing,” 
and “Alouette” are in The Golden Book 


of Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5; “The Camp- 


bells Are Comin’” and “Aloha Oe” are 
in New American Song Book, published 
by Hall.& McCreary. “Espana” is in 
Robbins Mammoth Collection of Famous 
Piano Music, published by Robbins Music 
Cerp., New York 19. “When the Lights 
Go On Again” is published by Campbell, 
Loft, and Porgie, Inc., New York 19; 
“The White Cliffs of Dover,” by Shapiro, 
Bernstein & Co., New York 20; “Waltz- 
ing Matilda,” by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York 3. ° 

If pupils play musical instruments, the 
music may be simplified for their use. 

“The Congo,” by Vachel Lindsay, is in 
Modern American my by Louis Un- 
termeyer, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston 7. : 


Star Study in the Grades 


(Continued from page 17) 
STAR DREAM 


Some people dream of ships to sail, 

But I'd rather hang on a comet’s tail, 

And take a journey through the stars, 

Hopping from Venus to Saturn to 
Mars, 


Pausing a moment or sO to stare, 

At the funny old lady in her queen 
chair, 

Or-at the Great Bear prowling off in 
space, 

With a knowing smile upon his face, 


Seeing Orion’s belt glisten so brightly, 

Pausing to sip from the Dipper light- 
ly, 

Sliding along the Milky Way; 

Why, at night up here, it is just like 
day. 

See Cancer, the Crab, or old Taurus, 
the Bull; 

See how they glow ‘neath the moon 
so full; 

There goes a wee comet, grab his tail. 

Be careful there, look out for the 
whale. 


Let’s pause a moment a star to toss, 

Or take a peck at the Northern Cross, 

And don’t you think it would be a 
lark, 

If we could make the Dog Star bark? 


Let’s fill our pockets full of stars, 

Be careful of Pluto, don’t crush Mars, 
We'll put them in our hair and eyes, 
And give the folks on earth a surprise. 


Now, if I could find my comet’s tail, 

And slip out sometime in the twilight 
pale, 

Just raise your hands, so I can see 

How many would like to come with 
me? 
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AMERICANS OF NEGRO LINEAGE 


1. BILLY BATES by Mabel Garrett Wag- 
ner —Illustrated story from the 
life of a young N overcoming ra- 
cial intolerance. 56 pages. Price 60c. 


2. SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT 
RACE by Ethel J. Alpenfels—A primer 
of scientific truth showing essential 
facts about race. 48 pages—illustrat- 
ed. Price 25c. 


3. LET’S GET TOGETHER by Frances 
Nali—Interesting illustrated episodes 


4. FRIENDSHIP MAP as pictured above— 
es development and history of 
Americans of Negro lineage. Printed 
in color with pictures showing out- 
standing people and historic episodes. 
Size 30 x 40. Price only 50c. 


om am 6m oe 68 6m oe oe 28 68 2 oe ee ee = 


f FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
| 156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
| Please send me ali four items on racial tol- 
| erance. I enclose $1.45 (Reg. Price $1.60) 
to cover cost. 


demonstrating actual examples of what Name sconees rn enenenoe 
can bé done to improve race relations { ee fare ee) 7 
among children. 24 pages. Price 25¢. ‘ ‘ 

{ City. on . State 











WILD FLOWER SLIDE FILMS 
OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 


jowers. 26 single frames 
er areas in Pe tion. saver 
Society, 8740 Oliver St., N.W., Washington 16, D.O. 














TEACHERS ¢ 


You Can Keep Thousands in Europe 
From Freezing ! 


Here is your chance to help the needy school children and 
their parents and teachers in war-torn liberated countries. 
Here is a project that you and your pupils can start now: 


Project: To collect, pack and send @ box or carton of clothing to the nearest 


address below. 


(1) Ask your pupils to bring to school clean, usable garments {men's, 


women's, children's). 


(2) Clothing should be repaired, patched, mended, and good for at least 


3 months’ wear. 


(3) Used shoes in good repair are especially important. 


(4) Style of garments is of no consequence. 


Attics are fuil of warm used 


clothes that may be years old but have lots of wear in them. 


(5) Make it a classroom project to pack boxes or cartons, fasten secure- 


ly, and ship as shown below. 


(6) Send prepaid by Freight or Railway Express—whichever costs less. 


START YOUR BOX COLLECTION TODAY! 


HELP THE NEEDY THIS WINTER 


Through the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 


ADDRESS BY PREPAID FREIGHT OR RAILWAY EXPRESS 
to the nearest office 


AFSC Clothing Com. (1) 
23rd and Arch Sts. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


AFSC Clothing Com, (1) 
159 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


AFSC Clothing Com. (1) 
KENDO Glub 

1212 King St. 

Seattle 44, Wash. 


If you wish further information on needy countries write the American Friends 
Service Committee at one of the above addresses. : 
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Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


Here is a way to exhibit your color 
miniatures in an upright position. 
Cut a small circle from stiff card- 
board, about the size of the cap for 
a milk bottle. Then cut the circle 
exactly in half. Find the center of 
each curved edge, and in both, cut 
a 4” slit toward the straight edge. 

The straight edges of the semicir- 
cles form a level base for the mini- 
ature when it is slipped into the slits. 
The miniature is pasted on cardboard, 
and then shellacked. This will pre+ 
vent its soiling easily. 
circles are painted and ‘shellacked, 
the stand will be more attractive. 


Travel Contest Winners 


(Continued from page 55) 


Blanche Ratcliffe, Daytona Beach, Fla.: 
“Yucatan and Guatemala.” 

Margaret DePuy Roslyn, El Paso, Texas: 
“Vignette of New York City.” 
Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield, Chicago, Ill.: 
“Latin-American Neighbors.” 

Ruby Keller Snider, Pueblo, Colo.: 
“The Gaspé Peninsula.” 

Isabel Sullivan, Bayside, N.Y.: “New 
York to Los Angeles—without Change.” 
Jessie M. Thompson, Rogersville, Tenn.: 
“A Tour Group Sees Mexico.” 

Grace Jeanne Weber, Marion, UL: 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” 

Sara Wallace Wharion, Laurens, S.C.: 
“They Showed Us New York.” 

Athleen Whitten, Wabbaseka, Ark.: 
“Three Innocents in Colorado,” 

Tulia Winton, El Paso, Texas: “Mem- 
ories of a Mexican Summer.” 

Adria A. Woods, Albion, Idaho: “De- 
scribing a Circle in the Air.” 

Margaret Ann Wright, Newark, Ohio: 
“Beauties of the Bahamas.” 


A Unit on 
Present-Day Alaska 
(Continued from page 65) 
Industries 

i, Fishing. 

Fishing is still the most important 
of the Alaskan industries. Salmon, 
which is canned on a tremendous 
scale, is the principal catch, but other 
fish are also found in large quanti- 
ties. Salmon are caught in traps, with 
nets, and with bait. 

The life habits of the salmon make 
it so easy to catch, that conservation 
laws had to be passed to prevent its 
extinction. Salmon hatch in the upper 
waters of rivers, and swim down- 
stream to the ocean when they are 
partly grown. After several years, 
they return to the headwaters of 
their original streams to spawn. 

2. Mining. 

Mining is the second most impor- 
tant industry. Not only has gold 
been found in large quantities, but 
also copper, silver, platinum, tin, 
lead, coal, and other minerals. 

The gold was found in lodes and 
also scattered in small quantities in 
many locations. Adventurous in- 
dividuals took part in placer mining 
(panning gravel along stream beds), 
while large companies engaged in 
both types of mining—digging deep 
into lodes, and carrying on surface 
washing operations with dredges and 
other machinery. 
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3. Fur trading and trapping. 

The third largest industry is fur 
trapping and trading, including seals 
and many land animals. The seals, 
like the salmon, would be in danger 
of extinction if not protected by 
law. The Pribilof Islands are their 
breeding place, and these islands are 
now carefully guarded by govern- 
ment agencies. 


Travel and Transportation 


All travel to Alaska was formerly 
by small steamers which took ad- 
vantage of the so-called Inland Pas- 
sage, between the coast and the long 
chain of islands, to escape the storms 
of the north Pacific. The route is 
protected, but navigation is difficult 
because of the almost constant pres- 
ence of heavy fog. 

Air travel, which had started be- 
fore the war, gained impetus through 
the establishment of air and naval 
bases, and the necessity for rapid 
transportation of supplies and person- 
nel. There is gpw regular commer- 
cial service between the United States 
and Anchorage, Alaska. 

Neither steamships nor airplanes 
were sufficient for bringing military 
supplies to Alaska, so the Alaska 
Highway was constructed through 
Canada as a route for trucks. Great 
engineering difficulties were encoun- 
tered. However, it was completed on 
schedule, and will probably be still 
further improved in the future. 

Within Alaska, dog-team sleds and 
river steamers were formerly the only 
means of carrying goods, and their 
use has not been abandoned even in 
recent times. They are necessary be- 
cause Alaska has only one short rail- 
road, and one truck road running 
parallel to the railroad. 


Government 
Alaska has been administered as a 


territory, with its governor and 
most of its judges appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Its one delegate to the United 
States Congress has represented Alas- 
kan interests, but could not vote. 
Since 1912 there has been an elected 
territorial legislature with control of 
all affairs not specifically reserved to 
the United States. Most important 


* affairs have been in the charge of the 


United States Department of the 
Interior. 
The question of statehood for 


Alaska is of major interest. 


Strategic Importance 


The geographic position of Alaska 
makes it of great strategic impor- 
tance. It is so near Asia that a foe on 
that continent could very easily seize 
coastal islands. From these bases, the 
bombing distance to cities on our 
west coast would be short indeed. On 
the other hand, it is a source of 
strength to our country. First, bases 
there are within short flying distance 
of the coast of Asia—a distance 
which becomes less and less as the 
range of large bombers increases. 
Second, the natural resources of 
Alaska which are valuable in peace- 
time become even more so in time of 
war. Third, and probably most im- 
portant, Alaska by its position is in 
control of the short-cut air routes 
across the Arctic which will become 
the thoroughfares of the future. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Topics for Discussion 


1. What are the advantages, to 
Alaska and to the United States, of 
admitting Alaska to statehood? 

2. Compare the territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska with the government 
of your own state. 

3. Would it be desirable to give 
complete independence to Alaska as 
we did to the Philippines? 

4. Why did the United States re- 
cently submit to the United Nations 
a report on its administration of 
Alaska? 


Map Work 


1, On a map of the world, find the 
countries which are in the same lati- 
tudes as Alaska.: What>cities in these 
countries are as far, or farther, north 
than Juneau? 

2. Make a large map showing the 
route of the Alaska Highway through 
Canada to its terminus in Alaska. 


Arts and Crafts 


1. With colored chalk, draw a 
large totem pole on a long sheet of 
wrapping paper fastened to a bulletin 

ard. 

2. Make and dress rag dolls to 
show the winter and summer cos- 
tumes of the Eskimos. 

3. Make models of Eskimo boats— 
the kayak and the umiak. 


Arithmetic 


1. The purchase price of Alaska 
was $7,200,000. In the year 1940, 
the value of the fish, minerals, and 
furs produced were: 


Fish $38,895,000 
Minerals 27,549,000 
Furs 3,258,000 


Round off these numbers. Then make 
a bar graph comparing these pro- 
duction figures for one year with the 
purchase price of the territory. 

2. Look up the figures for each of 
the following comparisons and ex- 
press each first as a per cent, then as 
a fraction. 

a) Area of Alaska and of the 
United States. 

6) Population of Alaska and of 
the United States. 

c) Length of the Yukon River and 
of the Mississippi. 

d) Height of Mt. McKinley and 
of highest peak in the United. States. 


English and Dramatization 


1. Write a series of short postcard 
messages supposedly received from 
either a sailor assigned to the naval 
base at Dutch Harbor or a soldier in 
a truck convoy traveling along the 
Alaska Highway. Each message 
should consist of not more than five 
sentences, all related to one phase of 
his experiences. 

2. Present a playlet in which mem- 
bers of a family discuss one of the 
following: 

a) Shall we go to Alaska for a 
vacation. trip? : 

b) Shall we settle permanently 
in Alaska? 

¢) Which -means of transporta- 
tion shall we choose in going to 
Alaska? 


3. Present in pe form: some" 


of ‘the outstanding problems which 
the le of Alaska would like -to 
fede cleat. 
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HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


Long before the first pussy willows appear, 


little boys and girls in the first grade of one 
Midwestern school are raising vegetables... 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, which Mother 
can later transplant! 


This is another of the special classroom proj- 


ects worked out in a group of test schools 
which have given more than a year to experi- 
mental work in nutrition. 

Can you see this through the eyes of a six- 
year-old? Cabbage, as found on the dinner 
table, may be simply some shredded stuff called 
cole slaw. But cabbage as a classroom hobby 
is something else. It’s a tiny seed, transformed 
by soil and water and sunshine into a flourish- 
ing plant. It’s also a good source of Vitamin 
C, which helps build strong bones and teeth... 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


-_— 


os 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. 


serving a day. more servings o doy. 


fluid, evaporoted OR EGGS...or dried beons, 
. tow, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but 
or canned. At least one Atleast oneservingaday. frozen or conned. Two or oritsequivalent})adayfor ter. One serving of meat, or more servings o day. 


natural whole-grain or MARGARINE... use for 
enriched or restored. Three — spreads and for seasoning 


os you like ond as supplies 


children and expectant or poultry or fish o day, oc- permit. 


nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas or beons 


@ day for all others. 


insteod. Three or four eggs 
each week 


tn addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of “‘tamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


and a source of other Vitamins and minerais 
which help to make you bright and quick and 
healthy! 

But theories are cheap, and you have a 
right to ask, ““How does such teaching suc- 
ceed?”’ In one group of Midwestern schools, a 
1945 study showed 49.4% of all students having 
“poor” intake of “Group 2”’ foods (citrus frutis, 
tomatoes, cabbage, salad greens) during one week. 
The 1946 spot recheck showed this figure reduced 
to 31.2% following a year of nutrition teaching. 
Far from perfect, of course... but surely a 
step in the right direction. 

The program of which this work is a part 
can easily be fitted into any existing curriculum, 
in any of the elementary grades. For informa- 
tion on materials and plans, write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1946-—-GENERAL MILLS. INC. 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim- 


plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 
comprehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 
and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 
Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list in South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Virginia and Alaska. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah for basal supplementary use. 





READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 
effective in learning to read. 


During a global war science took on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading special- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 
to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 
Workbooks and a Teachers’ Manual are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. ADVENTURES 


Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, IN SCIENCE 6 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, and the Philippines. |, Res ANG gine 
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